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I'OREWORD 



This catalok; ot Protocol Ntetorials was prepared under the Stntc ot 
Florida Department of Education Project for Changing Teacher Cdueatlon 
Pro>!rara5 Through tht L'sc of Protocol Materials* 

The materials listed have been developed by selected centers and 
institution: throughout the country as a part of the Protocol *Uti rial? 
Pri^H'Ct of the iJureau of Educational Personnel Develcpment ot r.he ".S, 
Office of Education. 

IJndi r this projtct, committees have been instituted to direct the 
dove lopnx'nt, testing, t valuation and dissemination of Protocol Mate- 
rial5 produced by participating institutions and each step in the 
i>rocesp is subject to the ^^crutiny and approval of these ccmrnittceN . 
Thus, the cataloj^ contains det^cripttons of materials which, at the 
pre:>ent time, are not available fcr general distribution but are still 
v/ithin tho category of evalu.iCion and testing* 

The purpose of this catalog it^ to make available to persons dirc^ctly 
concerned with nhe initial development and testing of materials, 
information about the nature and purpose of existing materials. It 
is also to be u^cd In assisting those Interested In the fleld-tc:stinr 
of materials to locate and to assess the relative merits of materials 
which may be beneficial to them and to their own institutions in the 
teacher- training process. 

Thi. information contained herein is taken directly from the reports 
of those who developed the materials, and the descriptions of materials 
are presented as they were received by the editor. Editorial prerog- 
ative has been taken only In the organization of Information and in 
the deletion of data not considered relevant to this particular 
document. 

Present planning by the Florida Project calls for frequent updating 
and revision of the cataloging of Information dealing with both 
protocol and training materials. As new materials are developed and 
old onefl revised, the catalog will reflect these additions and changes. 
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PREFACE 



In this edition, Outcrials are listed by subject matter areas. The 

II >rr will quickly realize that many of the twitcrials could be used 

III areas of teacher education other than those indicated. Thus, the 
a i t f such categories should not be taken as a limitation of use to 
any specific area of knowledge or of teaching. 

1 1 rome case s it may be possible to select an individual protocol 
ind its accompanying materials for use in an isolation from the other 
protocols produced by a particular project. However , the developers 
i)f thcs. materials have tended to view the concepts which are listed 
IS part of a T>ackage or set. In most canes a set of materials has 
;< on produced by the developer during each developmental year. 

This catalog is divided into three major sections. In Section I 

the following information is provided for each set of mterials which 

ban already been developed. 

1. Name of Institution and Staff 

2. Content (includes concepts and their definitions) 

3. Description of Materials (includes titles of films) 

4. Coordinates of the Concepts from the Master Coordinate 

Sys tern* 

5. Additional Information 

Since it is possible that the materials produced in one year would 
fit in one subject matter area while the materials produced in 
another year would fall into a different area, any one producer may 
bo found in two or even three different places in Section I. At 
other times the sets of materials from one pijject will fall one 
after another in this section. 

The second major section contains an alphabetical by Institution 
listing of the projects for the current developmental year. It 
contains : 

1. Name of Institution and Director 

2. Listing of Proposed Concepts 

3. Description of Proposed Materials 



Section III contains an explanation of the Master Coordinate System. 
This system is intended for classification of concepts only, not for 
retrieval or as an identification numbering system. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION A D STAFFt 



Indiana University 
School of education 
Bloomington, Indiaoa 47401 



David Gllessman 
Barbara Robertson 
Joy Kleucker 



C^VTENT: 



(SET I) 



COGNITIVE INTERACTION 



001 I a vel of Questioning and Response - The level of a question 
i r of a response is deteitnined by the complexity of thought 
reflected in it. Lo^er level questions and responses call 
for, or reflect, relatively less complex thought processes. 

002 Memory Level Question and Response - A question or response 
that reflects only the recognition or recall of previously 
learned information. Such information may include terms, 
facts, methods or procedures, concepts, principles. The 
primary thought process reflected is that of recall. 

003 Interpretive I/evel Question and Response - A question or 
response that goes beyond the recall or recognition of previously 
learned information. This is distinguished from memory level 
questions and responses in that accurate recall or recognition 

of previously learned information alone is insufficient for 
an adequate response • 



004 Direct Influence or DoBd.native Behavior - 

Domlnative behavior or direct influence shall include any 
teacher behavior that displays strict control, firm guidance 
or restrictive, channeling of student behavior. Such behaviors 
may include criticism of students, failure to seriously con- 
sider student options, pressing for changes In student 
behavior, etc. 

005 Indirect Influence oy Integrative Behavior - Integrative 
teacher behavior or indirect influence exhibits nonrestrictive 
or supportive reactions to student responses. Examples may 
include open*ended questions, encouragaaent of student 
opinions, non*threatening statements, etc. 



006 Disruptive Behavior - Any behavior vfaich disrupts or interferes 
vdLth the activities of others will be considered as disruptive. 
The disrupted person(s) may be either the teacher or other 
students. 



AFFECTIVE INTERACTION 



CLASSROOM MiNAGEWm TECHNIQUES 



007 Disciplinary Techniques - Any techniques which the teacher 
uses to manage disruptive behavior Is called a disciplinary 
technique. These techniques may be used before the dls* 
ruptlon occurs In order to prevent It, or afterwards to 
stop It. 

008 Desist • A general class of disciplinary techniques which 
are used by the teacher to stop disruptive behavior after 
the behavior occurs. It can be any behavior on the part 
of the teacher. There are different kinds of desist, four 
of which will be discussed here. These are: 



1. Task focus * Emphasizing the connection between a 
teacher's demands and the work to be done. The 
teacher reminds the students of the outcome of not 
doing the assigned task. Task focus can also be 
used as a non-deslst before the occurence of the 
disruptive behavior to prevent Its taking place. 
In this case. It will not be considered a desist. 

2. Defining the limits Establishing conduct norms 
for the class; that Is, Informing students what the 
boundaries of acceptable behavior will be and when 
the behavior will be regarded as disruptive. 
Defining the limits, like task focus, can be used 
before the occurence of disruptive behavior as 

a non'^deslst disciplinary technique* 

3. Visual prompting • An unobtrusive presentation of 
cues to stop the disruption. It consists of non* 
verbal coninunlcation between the teacher and the 
student who is engaged In the disruptive behavior. 
In other words, visual prompting is the use of non* 
verbal cues by the teacher which have been seen by 
the disrupting student and which stop the disruptive 
behavior . 

A« Simple desist • The use of verbal language by the 
teacher to put an end to the disruptive behavior. 
This is a kind of desist which cannot be identified 
as task focus, defining the limits, or visual 
prompting. 
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TEACHFR-PUPIL TNTER-\CT1":' TV CO'JNSKLINC .^LTTlrJG 



009 Directive Behavior - r>ehavlor that Is aimed ct taaintalning 
a high degree of control over the content and outcome of an 
Interview. Forrafi of directive behavior Include doiUK; mo,^t 
of the talking in an interview, making judgments, and ^;ivin.^ 
advice . 

1. Talk time - The ank'unc or proportion of time an 
individual speaks in any vr.rbal exchange. 

2. JudgRiental behavior * Critically evaluating the 
ideas, opinions, beliefs or actions of someone 
else. Often has moral connotations (good or bad, 
right or wrong, etc.). 

3. Advice-^lvin^ • Suggesting what decision an'^ther 
person should make or what action he should take. 

Offering an opinion about w^. it ho shou'^d »'o to 
resolve a problem. 

'OlO Non'^Pirective Behavior • Behavior that is aimed at giving 
the student a high degree of control over the content and 
outcomes of an interview. It may be partially characterized 
by an absence or extremely minimal amount of judgmental 
behavior and advice-giving, and also it allows for the ratio 
of talk time to be in the favor of the student. 

Oil Attending Behavior - Showing by physical or behavioral signs 
the extent to which one is attending to, or listening to, 
what another person is sayirig. Evidences of attending 
behavior can be found in oye contact, posture, facial expres- 
sion, and tone of voice. 



DESCRIPTION OF M/'.TERIAIij : 

The material^ in Set I consist of a 23*mlnute, 16iiin motion picture 
film in color in addition to a cassette audio tape. Generally, 
a 16iiin projector and screen will be required to use the material; 
use of the cassette audio tape (which is used for only one segment 
of the materials) requires an audio cassette recorder. 

A manual designed for instructors and/or students is provided for 
each set of protocol materials. The manual is about 50 pages in 
length. Instructors can use the materials in small group discus* 
olons, lectures or lecture*discu8sion in the classroom, or in 
individual study. The materials should be useful for both pre* 
service and in*servlce teachers in Educational Psychology as 
well as other professional education courses. 
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MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 

All Concepts • Tp, C, A 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

Printed tests are not available separately for the materials 
in Set I. Informal objective tests are included, however, 
in the manual. 

Materials in Set I have been evaluated systecnatically ; a 
published report on this evaluation is available on request. 
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1<>!1«K« ot Kduc4tl>n J. r*-cc Hurki 

S18 lesson Haill 

K isl I^nsir^, Mich* in 4§8. ) 



Qi»crfnt LrarnlM - A ch^n^v in h.h«vior which r%4ult.H from 
thr immiiate consrqutfwr * that follow the bth«vior 

^02 foaltivc t»'iaforcrint • The presentation of a rrwjrJinie 

^tinulutt followinft m rctpontft ; th# prrstfntJtion ot tin* r^wjnf 

(^tiau*u<«> cflnilnt« lit (dtfp#fidrnt) upc^n the occurrrnc<* ot .1 
cine bihavior (rrtponfir). Th*- r* nuit o( lU aiin^jlu- 
pr4 Ai-nt It ion is f^i.*t It incrvjtrs the probibiiiiy ihjt -Ji. 
r« -^ron will St r' H'jtrd. 

>>> Sh^P^TVi • Thi- lictlv« or dUirrrnti^l rriiUorcr«i nt of 

*n w Ivt tpi>r4* %iiiut « ^>n^ of tb* d«'Kir«^d t«rTuin.iY b^'lui.i.. 
iiiiti.i' ctlt rion r«^pons«* tmt^t iKifct in Hi* rnr-'in* 
b« h^vlc^r . 

^iL^myt K4 <Tiforc> -mnt • Thr r«^Muy«l of .1 p iinrul »ti«*jlas 
(«vir«ivt . (tuition) iUmt i% continent upon . tih^HHk%i 
(bthavior), T1i« r«*«i)vsl of pain tQcrr«s#ft th* probability 
that thv b«b«viur will b« conttmivd, 

^rtWnify ^^rtiiaM - A ckM«v U behavior which rt^ulth 
Iron the rtirlim of two stiMli. U!ttolly. the first 
• ttaylu^ <^n Mcondittotted oitMliM) eltcitu o pariiculiif 
behavior wHerros the second fltiattliio fo cMdtt lotted itiaulwii) 
do4ft not « licit thin Hihsyfor. foUowliv o •nndber of < Npe* 
rtrnces in which ttu two stlMli occwr totether in tt»* ipd 
i^PMe, flsull become Oo clooely ossociiited that thr 

coniitlofiid rei«ulw« elfctts «tBiUr Wttovior to that 
or) *fn«lly elicited only the OMOttdtttOtted itt«jlu«« 



006 Model Uariii,||e • uHavioral dUMge that occwn m ri*«y!c 
of obaervation (direct/todtrect) of both sootlier 
b«*h4vlor 'iKl tin roohf^u««c«s* 



DttCtmiOM ut •MTilRIAUi 

ft la*, black »m4 whttr. Uck ■••■riit t> ftvr ■!«. In 
Ivatth. Av.(!.blr ii) u(>«-r t C«a*#tc«s: aodcl A.t. Dtck. 
* i»»oj-ctor, atrvvr. or A.t. r>tck M ^ejoctor you Id 

b« ro^ulrrd. All ••tariK* «r» 9»«r«d for « v^ry vi4« ^^fwlatlon. 
TWjf «Mrr» tnltfally 4«v«l«f»tf t99 tr**MffvU« •KM^MICC In tr«cVr 
»4<M«Clo« 1« a first cMir** Im I4«c«cUmI FsyvtMUgy. Tli«y cm. 

^ Mtvrlals 4r» «4i«tif«k'< Co • vartvty tff avaiM of proavntat Ion. 
TVjr h«vc tM*n nard Im carrollt for tMtvltfval Uoniti« awi C4n 
b« Mard i« largr Irctwr* •»ct|aM or t« aMll ••mAmmf . TWy can 
4 lav Mkfd for cloao4»«trcMU TV. 



All Conct ptB • Vp, t 



\DDITI4*?4AL INFOIOUTION: 

001 Behavior p Con^equmccs. Tcmporml relationship. H<>h«vlor 
chMgr • 

002 BohAvior. Rcwari^lng ktiaulusp Contingency, Tei^K>r«l 
re Utionship. 

003 Initial criterion brhaviorp Selective or differential 
rrinforcattcnt, Succonnive af>nro\ii[Mtion*' • 

004 Behavior t Avrr»ive stiwliuip Behavior change, contingency. 

005 ! m imditioncrd n^^ianjlus, Uncitiditioncu re«iK>n»ep Conditioned 
.<«timluf;9 Pairing, ComMtioned retponite, 

'K)6 Direct or lndir< i>ref^enc'* of a noc'el, ^Jol*s hehaviorp 

ConMquenci» to tha ■K»d«l, Observer attending to the m^d^ 1, 
O^ervcr exhi Kiting behavior similar to that exhibited by tb* 
wtfel. 

An <*ytenaivt introdnatory handbook ha# baan davalopad fur 
th4» initial concepts. There is a spacific gul4a for each 
fils. Lengths of guides vary with each fllsi. There are 
two guides for the Respondent learnli^ fil«. One takes 
the inductive approach idiila the standard guida uses a 
deductive approach. Tka inductive approach uus dovalopad 
for evaluation r^urpuses. 

The ce«t for th4*sr protocols Is: 

$^0.00 per Itan fila segsK/nt 
5 A .00 per cassatta 

I 1.00 Pi t pack^ of printed astarial fK*'^ • noninal 
fee for fthlpplng 
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HA«; OF INSTITITION AND STAFF; 



Teaching Research 
Oregon State Systea of 



Rod E. Myers 

Mllford Jones 



Higher Education 
Monnouthi Oregon 97361 



COOTEfCr : 



(SET II) 



001* Psycho logical Set • A predisposition to behave In a predict- 
able way as a result of tV individual's past experience. 

W2* Flrxlbilltv of Thinking - Involves the modification of 
ongoing behavior to ndjust to a situation. 

003* Perseveration - Repetitious behavior vhlch becoMs unproductive 
or dysfunctional for the individual In solving problew or 
adapting to clrcumatancos . 

004 Learnlqfc Set - A way of organising and soqucncing learning 
tasks uo lhat MStcry of later tasks in the sequence is 
facilitated by aastery of the early tasks. 



DC8CRITPI0N OF MATERIALS: 

The concepts narkad with an (*) i#ere dealt with during the 1971-72 
production year. The producer considers the four concepts to be 
an Integrated package, and for this reagon all four concepts are 
listed together. 

lliree 16«B color filaa have been produced to LllMtratr the con- 
cepts of set, flexibility of thinkli«» and peonwi mcijo. 
Printed guides nccoaipany the fllas to guide dlmmm^imm. Handouts 
and typescripts for use by the tralnoes are ala«> :a«.luded. 



MASTER COOROTNATE SYSTEM: 

All Concepts - P» Ce, Pa 



ADDITIONAL INrORmTION! 

Work during th«* 1972*73 production yoar viU concontrate on fur« 
ther explication of .he conceptg fro« 1971*72 with the addition of 
learning set. The use of Itmm color fiUi vlll coMliMe to bo used. 

TYie two shooting sites for the projeotod filM are Portland and 
MonaxHith. An urban school has boon aeloctod as the eite for *Xearnii« 
Set.** thv initial shooting for thia concapc nill be with a video 
tape recorder. Tape recordii^s ^11 bo sada of roUtod activities 
and these will be Included in the field test packaf*. 



LANGUAGE ARTS, ENCUSH, READirC, SPEECH 



Bucknell Lnlvewity (Set I) 13 

BuckiK ll Unlv«r«ity (Set 11) 15 

California State I'nlveralty, Northrldgc (Set I) 17 

California State University, Northridge (Set II) ... 19 

Ohio State imveMty (Set I) 23 

Ohio state <«iv««i«^ (Set II) 27 

Soutlwcn Illtaola 'Mwaralty 29 
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nam: of institution and staff: 



Bucknell University WlllUm H. Helner 

Dcpartnent of Cducition 
Levisburgy PennsylvAnia 17837 



COOTEMT; (SET I) 

001 ReadtniL iUtei • With respect to reading Mtertals with con* 
trolled vocabularies 9 children can be describe as having 
coapetence to read sow Mteriala indepandently, some naterials 
with instruction, and so«e Mterials not at all. 

002 Word by Word Reading, Oral Haadina • Learners read each word 
in sentences as if the vords were froa a list. This is signi* 
ficant in the behavior of leamars who have had several years 
of trainlM. 



003 Rionetic AaaAvsis - 1 le reader can verbally d i aa n aiasste 

protable a«und valuer- for letters and letter tfmm^ In words 
which he h^ not seen in print ^fore* 



QUA If I ^ IllfMifih^ti^'" ^ calld appears to rcspMd a«co« 
matically Op Utter sxlauii Kv aorrectly tiMing the Utcer 
of the alphabet • 

OOS Aud^orv Discrfalnatioo - Tbe ability to hear differraces and 
siodlarities between vords with respect to the phomtms. 



DESCRITPION OF HATERIALS : 

There are five l§m filM, !>Uck mmd wliige. The Mgorials My 
also be obtained aa audio tapes mt ^oubI tracts* iMtifftk varies 
frw 13 Bin. to 20 nin. Thapr mmm b« uaarf over a partMl af five 
M mUk. classes ar wre. a mm pMjMMr and suraM <m magnetic 
cape rtfcorder a» required aar mm. 

g^jectivvs of thtf ■af.erials are staged in accoapaajrl^g mmmmlM. 
Thrf are also spactfied in Che 

Reaponae sheets tmr studants and tnaaliara* aanuala oa^gslnlng 
bibliographic enariea are IneludM. The filsw ware daaicned 
priMrily for wiargraduate eduaatian stutents. iWy ean be used 
for in-service tntnliv and (or hatii graduate and uniargraduate 
students. 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 



001 P, Tp, Pc, Ic, C, Ch 

002 P, Tp, Pc, Ic, C, E, Ch 

003 P, Tp, Pc, Ic, C, Ch 

004 P, Tp, Pc, Tc, C, E, Ch 

005 P, Tp, Pc, Ic, C, E, Ch 



ADDITIONAL INFORHATION: 

Films contain self-labedded tescs which m i i Che teacher to 
observe the outcones or degree of mi li i iMMiint Answer sheets 
are provided to student*. 

The cost of these protocols Is approxlr>--5»ar VM.OO for the five 
films. 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION AND STAFF; 

Bucknell University William H. Heiner 

Department of Education 

Lewi s bur g , Pe nn s y Ivania 1 78 3 7 



COOTENT: (SET II) 

001 Word Identification Cues 

002 Mls-As3oclatlons In Reading 

003 Eye-Voice Span 

004 Oral and Silent Reading 

a. Letter Identification - revision of 1970*71 uterlals 

b. Phonic Analysis • revision of 1970«71 materials 

c. Word-by-Word Oral Reading - revision of 1970*71 materials 

d. Individual Reading Rates - revision of 1970*71 materials 



DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS: 

All films are 16mm. black and white and are approximately twenty 
minutes in length. Instructors guides accompany each flint and 
response sheets for the trainees are provided • An option available 
is an audio tape of the sound portions of each filiU. Appropriate 
guides and response sheets also accompany the audio tape v<irsion« 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 

All Concepts P» Ce» C» Ch 



ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

The four concapts indentifiad by a, b, and d ara ravised 
versions of materials producad during the 1970-71 production yaar. 
The materials package includas both of the options available in 
the 1971*72 oMiterials. The names of the concepts identify the 
films. 

Objectives for the materials are stated in both the accompanying 
written materials and in the films. Self*imbedded tests are con- 
tained within the films and are designed to allow the inatructor 
to observe outcomes or degree of undera tending. 
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NAME OF INSTITLTION ANT) STAFF: 

California State -Jnivorsity Richard W. Lid 

Northridge ,,,^1. 

Protocol Materials in English Mitchell Marcus 

Arnold House 

Northridge, California 91234 



CONTENT: (SET I) 

Convention is that quality ox a wrr . of lit. -ature ^ch consists 
of thast traditional md cmergin. .ittems .t Un ~ r. oort and 
c ontrol to the contf of the ^;ori 

^ Verbal an d Non-.>rbal T lementt^ in brank. 

^2 Characterization in Drama 

3 Theae and Symbol in Drama 

OCW Asslmment : Bloitraphv 

DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS: 

The aiediuB is 16tnm black and white tilm. TW. one liim ''Assignment • 
Biography runs about 18 minutes. Tne other three ire between 
eight and ten minutes each. 

There is one guide per film, and the length of each gnide varies. 
The average Is about 15 to 20 pages with a transcript ox the film 
statement of the concept, and discussion questions. ' 

MASTER OOORDINATE SYSTEM: 
All Concepts K, Ar, A 

ADDITIONAL IlVOItMATION: 

llila protocol unit is in the area of knowledge not pedagogy. The 
! •egnents ml class hours with the concepts contained 
within them. The behevlMr being focused upon is not the interaction 
of teacher and pupil, but rather the literary transact!— between 
the student and a text. 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION AND STAFF; 



California State University, Richard W. Lid 

Northridge Philip Handler 

Protocol Materials in English Mitchell Marcus 
Arnold }^^ust 



CONTEOT: (SET II) 

RESPONDING TO LITERATURE 
Qualities of Content 

Those qualities contained in works of literature uMch provide 
insights into human behavior and wkich produce emnriana 1 responses 
in the reader. 

001* PsvchoLofeical Content of Literature - That r nt ■ nt of a vork 
of llTemture which reveals the nature of hwaa wtlvation 
as excvplificd in the imagiiiative world of the i±terary work. 

002* .<^n-rr» logical Co ntent of Tilterature - That conte^ of a work 
of literature which rewals how conflict and haMony take up 
the Interaction of man and society as exemplified in the 
imaginative world of the literary work. 

003* Ethical Content ox Llterafre - That content of a work of 
literature which reveals the consequences of huaati behavior 
and pernits the derivation mmi testing of syetew of values 
with which to jMdge that b t hn i or as exemplified In the 
Imglnatlve world of the litaBSary work. 

004* Ideological Content of L ^'-^fgt""^^ " That content of a work 
of literature which rewals tiie direction and constraints of 
mind that nwlerlie a hody of beliiefs as exemplified in the 
imagiaatlve world of the literary %iork. 

005 £ Pi 8 tesK> logical Coateut of LlteM^mre - That content of a 
vork of literature vhlch reveals tke nature ^ c&cent, and 
limitatloms of ways of knowimg as cmmpllfled im the 
Imaginatiw world of the literary aork. 

006 Qi^oloaic tt f^nVtnlf *f lUtllMt * contest of a work 
of llteratace which aaeaals tks e0iarlylng aseampciow ^ 
the concluaions draim ahout eke aatMPt of taallty as ese^ 
pllfied ia the Im^lmerlei warid af tke liteaavy Mck. 

* Deaeces concepCs for ahich aaterlals haea beea dsealap e d. All 
ten eoafeapts are pMeentOv^ haae bsceaei eke paedaaar feels ttet 
they constitute a series. 
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Qualities of Form 



' lua ^ainec worK of literature which give 

dc tin iLoxi, lai-ntity, and .ining and which produce aesthetic 
responses in tho reader. 

007 Diction • That qualir^ of a work of literature which couwri- 
butes to ineaning tlnn«i|(n the denotative and connotative aspects 
of the language of Cl^ vork. 

008 Authorial Voice - Th*.- aality of a work of literature which 
illuminates what ha^-mm-^ what is said, and what is thought 
in the work by reveaiim particular and individual traits or 

techniques of the aunaor . 

009 Structure - That quaiiry of a work of literature which provides 
order and a^vis^-ic ness and which reveals the principles 
of Si . cti . 1, cr ;anir-^rion, and relation of part-to-part and 
part-ti - ' " '.L. 

010 Cortvs y-J^z ^ ^hat qwu^ty of a vork of literature which con- 
<^x-^c >f chc3 tradiruoal and emerging patterns that lend 

^! :-n<> ^ an! control the content of the work. 



DESCKIPTIGN OF VATERIAU; ; 

The titles of tho films n?flect the concepts (e.g., '^Motives" is 
the title of the film dealing with the psychological content of 
literature; **Beliefs and ideas/* the ideological content); the 
films are l^mn color and xverage 10 minutes running time. Guides 
accompany the films. 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 
All Concepts K, Ar, A 



ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

The nature of literature 3 such that each text evokes an imdivid* 
ualized response. Each r-^^^der is conditioned by his past expcden 
by the society he grew up im^ his etba4c background, his eommmd^c 
status, his schooling, hia* mm drives and desires. These dtoect 
and lialt his responses im various \m!fm^ Therefore the tearlrtnc 
of literature requires am .flrtarstandi^B of the various qualifies 
in the literary work that prarimce resfaases in readers and cte 
various kimds of responses tlMj produoe* By alloifimg and 
oncouragii|( the students tm aasclculate and to understand their 
rcspomses tm the literary MSk, a teacher may avoid two diffrmamt 
kinds of closure: that of tS^ student's participation in mork 
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of the class and that of the student *s transaction with the literary 
text. It is this second kind of closure that it> dealt with in 
the films and guides by providing the teacher with a s^et of concepts 
which may be translated inco action through appropriate skills. 

The derivation of our 10 concepts on the nature ci literature is 
based on a recognition of the two different aspects of response 
to literature, the affective response to the various i^ontonts of 
literature and the aesthetic response to its formal qualities. 
The distinction is crucial to an understanding of this project. 



NAM}-: OF IVSTITITION STAFF: 



Ohio State University 
College of Education 
1945 N. High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Frank Zidonis 
Victor Rente! 



CONTENT: 



(SET I) 



This scries of protocol materials. The Language of Children, 
has been developed to provide both pre«service and in-service 
teachers with a betrtet understanding of how children acquire 
and develop their native language. These protocols do so in 
a way that is not readily accessible to teachers by capturing 
on film, filmstrlp, audiotapes and videotape, natural language 
in both free and stiructured situations. 

The major concepts Identified for protocol materials may be 
divided into two mmt^n categories: the process of acquisition 
and variations within acquisition. These major concepts with 
the subconcepts are defined as follows: 



Children progressively develop and revise sets of rules about 
their language uncoMciously by drawing upon their linguistic 
environment • 

001 Sequence « The process of acquisition is evident in the 
predictable order of acquisition of sets of rules with 
variations in rate of acquisition. 

002 Complexity • The are developmental increases in the number 
as well as the kinds of syntactic structures produced or 
understood. 

a. Syntactic Acquisition - The complexity level of a 
sentence is Indicated by the number and kinds of syn« 
tactic structures used in it; that Is, the more 
structures, and the more kinds of structures, used 

in a sentence, the wmre complex that sentence is. 

b. Concept of eafccdrfin^As revealed in T^unlt - The 
complexity level of a response can be reflected 
through T-Mlt ward Length. A longer average T«unit 
length indiMtaa syimctic maturity. T-units by 
definition cnttalat of a nain clause plus all sub- 
ordinate claMes. Gnrbles, words which do not add 
information to the litterance, are deleted from T-unit 
word count. An excc^ion to this !• those words 
used to elate atCencMR such as *W11/* **aee/* and 
••you see. '• 



The Process of Acquisition 
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003 Fluency - There are progressive Increases in the ease 
and the fullness with which children speak. The fewer 
the number of hesitations, garbles, and fillers per 
utterance, and the greater the amount of language in 
each individual's response, the more fluent the speaker. 

The Variations Within Acquisition 

language acquisition involves not only the common sets of 
rules developed by speakers of the language, but variations 
that occur within both individuals and social situations. 

00^ Individual Variab ility - Individuals vary ii eiv use 
of structures, 

a. Variation in acquisition; -Morphology - Children of 
the same age differ in the kind and number basic 
morphological structures they learn to use. While 
there appears to be a highly predictable sequence of 
acquisition, the rate ac which given children acquire 
a specific structure varies considerably. 

b. Variation in acquisition: Derived forms and adjective 
order - Children of the same age differ in the kind 
and number of basic morphological structures they learn 
to use. While there appears to be a highly predictable 
sequence of acquisition, the rate at which given child* 
ren acquire a specific structure varies consic'erably. 

005 Social Variability • Individuals and groups develop registers 
of language->-or language appropriate for particular social 
situations— which may vary in phonology, syntax, 'exicon, 
and para^linguistics . 



DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS: 

Videotape segments, 5 to 15 minutes in length, are used 
to present the concepts. A viewer for one half inch tape is 
required for use. Ml materials may be used for graduate, 
undergraduate and in-service programs in language arts. They 
can be presented in large or small groups. Most effective 
method would vary depending on episode beiog viewed. All 
procedures are clearly presented in the guides. 

An instructor's guide and a student's guide is available for 

each segment of film. Suggestions for evaluation of student's 

performance are included in the guide for each segment. Work* 

sheets are also included in the guides. 
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To introduce the participant the series of concepts of 
children's language and to dii^ct attention to various system- 
atic aspects of their language, specific objectives for each 
segment are included in the guides « 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 

All Concepts; K, E, Sy 



ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

Children progressively develop and revise sets of rules about 
their language unconsciously by drawing upon their linguistic 
environment » 

Language acquisition involves not only the common sets of 
rules developed by speakers of the language » but also vari- 
ations that occur within both individuals and social situations* 
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\A>\\. 'T i:.SI !riTIt>\ AM) STAFF: 



Ohio State 1 niverilty 
li'llc^f of Kducatlon 
194 5 N. High Street 
Columbus , Ohio 43J10 



Frank Zldonli 
Johanna DeSttfano 
Sharon Fox 
Victor Rentel 



^ ONTKNT : 



(SET II) 



ihk concept! dealt with during the second year are the aame 
as those In the Set T materials. A Hating of the concepts 
and their definitions can be found elaevhere In the catalog. 



DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS: 

While all concepts In Set T were presented In the medium of 
videotapes y a change was made during the second year. The 
titles of the five protocols produced and the medium of 
presentation are listed bleow. 

1. Shared Nomenclature (Sequence of Acqulsltlon-SeMntlc) 
16mm color film 

2. Semantic Reversibility (Sequence of Acqulsltlon-Semntlc) 
fllmstrlp with audiotape 

3. Promise - Tell Structures In Children's Language (Sequence 
of Acqulsltlon-byntactlc and Semantic) Ibmk color film 

4. Combining Simple Sentences (Complexity) fllmstrlp with 
audiotape 

5. Children Retell Salt, A Folktale (Fluency) fllmstrlp 
with audiotape 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 

All Concepts: K, E, Sy 
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001 Variety In Unguage* * Black DUlecC as a Kind of English • 
Variety In language Is shovn by the large number of languages 

spoken tliroiighout the world. American English Is one of these. 
Although tw.rt are only three regional dialects, there are 
numerous sctlal or local dialects. Black Dialect Is one of 
the kinds of American English. 

002 Introduction to Selected Speech Features of Black Dialect • 

!;lack fKiilcct, as a variety of American i:ngll8h, has a number 
of distinguishing granmatlcal features, 

003 Review of Speech Fea tures - The six features which are introduced 
In the previous tape are listed. 

004 Omission of "S" to Indicate Third Person Slm^ular. Present Tense • 
Many speakers of Black Dialect omit their "S'* suffixes in 
indicating the third person singular, present tenses of their verbs, 

005 Formation of the Past Tense and of the Perfect Tenses in Black 

- Following the tendency of Black Dialect speakers to 
omit suflixcs to indicate ^grammatical relations, speakers of 
this variant dialect often omit their final "d's" and "edVs*' 
in indicating the past tent:e or the perfect tenses. In 
addition, they somc^times use the past partlclpal form in place 
of th( past tense form of a given verb. Another distinguishing 
way of forming the past tense is the addition of suffixes to 
weak verbs Instead of using internal vowel changes. A less 
frequent deviation from Standard English is the use of **aln*t'* 
as the past participle for 'liave not." 

006 Auxiliary B e, Negative Be> and Zero Copula - One of the most 
distinguishing features of Black Dialect is th the 
uninflected verb "be" to indicate a number o lother 
linguistic phenemenon is the dropping of the w., /erb 
phrases . 

007 Formation of the Plurals of Nouqa • Methods of forming the 
plurals of nouns in Black Dialect often differ from those used 
in forming the plurals of nouns in Standard English. These 
include the omission of "s" or "es" indications, failure to 
Indicate plurality by changing the internal vowels » use of 
overinf lection and use of the singular form of the nouns when 
preceded by a quantifiers. 
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'^'^^ i<->rtnatiun oi lUv Possessive Case oi Nouns - black Dialect usage 
alloy's Its spiakers to omit the '*S'* Indicating possession. 

009 l UstlnRuishlriK I'rononilnal Features • In lilack Dialect pronouns 
may be used in three ways which differ from such usag*.* In 
Standard Tngllsh, These are the pronominal apposltlve, or 
tli^uble snhjict, the use of variant forms, and the use of the 
"LxistL-ntial It." 

010 (^verlnf lection of N'ouns, Verbs, Adjectives, and Adverbs - 
Interestingly enough, though the grammatical system of Black 
Dialect allows Its speakers to underlnflect (In accordance with 
Lhc standards of Standard English), It also allows overln- 

f lection as alternative forms. 

011 Inverted Word Order in Indirect Questions • Frequently In 
Indirect questions, Black Dialect speakers will use Inverted 
word order In asking indirect questions. 

012 Multiple Negation - Not Infrequently, speakers of Black 
Dialect will use one, two, or three negative words within one 
short sentences. 

013 Review of Speech Features - No new concepts introduced. 

016 Attitudinal Test - This Is a pretest and posttest (on the 

same tape) which is designed to assess the degree to which the 
attitudes of t:hose who have studied the protocol materials 
have or have not changed toward those who speak Black Dialect* 



DESCRIPTION MATERIALS: 

I'Vie protocol package on the morphological and syntactic features of 
Black Dialect contains fourteen audio cassettes tapes. The length 
of the individual tapes varies from three to five minutes playing 
time. An Instructor's guide accompanies the tapes and it includes 
transcripts of the tapes, background Information, and criterion 
tests of the ooncepts. 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 

All Concepts - P, S, C, Ch 



ADDITIONAL I. rORMATION 

001 Observable attributes or behavior portraying this concept in 
the protocol are as follows: Children from four ethnic back- 
grounds (Indian, Chicano, Southern White, Black) tell what 
they do on Christmas day. Specific speech features are 
compared and contrasted. 
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OOA ObsirvabK attributes or behavior 
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005 Observable attributes or behavior 
the protocol are as follows: Ap,r 
from tapes of . interviews with chiK 

006 Observable attributes or behavior oior 
the protocol are as follows: La^ n 
in which the ''invariable be" mav • u: 
illustrated. The same is true ^ k\ 
extended speech illustrating thL 
given . 



ng this concept in 
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007 Observable attributes or behavic - ng this concept in 
the protccol .:re as follows: Ex.- . this usage are taken 
from interviews between a teacher . number of students. 

008 Observable attributes or behavior : ): rayii.g this concept in 
the protocol are as follows: ExampL s of this usage accompany 
a discussion of the "noun zero possessive" in Black Dialect. 

009 Observable attributes or behavior portraying this concept in 
the protocol are as follows: A discussion comparing pronoun 
usage in Standard English and in Black Dialect along with 
examples taken from taped Interviews are given. 

010 Observable attributes or behavior portraying this concept in 
the protocol are as follows: Example- of overinf lection are 
tcjken from taped interviews. They ompanied by a 
discussion of tSis speech feature 

011 Observable attributes or behavior po^t^ ^ying this concept in 
the protocol a* ^- as follows: A discussion of inverted word 
order in Indirect questions and examples taken from taped 
interviews from ten subjects of this taped material. 
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SOCIAL Fovmtanm 

Educaclon Oevelopnent Corporation (Sar I) 35 

Education Development Corporation (Sec II ^. 37 
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^NSTITITION AN'L) STAK: ; 



iucation Development Cm.tr Edward C. Martin 

c-cial Studios PrograT. Anita Mishlor 

V.ifflln Place 
.ambrldgt', Massachusetts 02138 



^nV.\'T: (SET I) 

The Classroom as a Learning CociDunity 

Thu major concept developed in these materials is Diversity , 
Diversity is defined as: The differences among metdbers of a 
classroom group (teachers and students) with regard to abilitie 
skills, points of view, interests, experiences, perceptions^ 
and roles in discussion. 

This is a series of films which views the classroom as a 
learning coinmunity. Based on concepts drawn from social 
science, the principle unit of analysis is the group and the 
diversity within it. The primary purpose of the conceptual 
structure of the units is to examine the process of learning 
within a social context and to stress the contributions that 
Individuals within a group make to the group in teroB of what 
is learned. 



DESCRIPriON OF MATERIALS: 

Materials consist of five 16ram films; black and white, shot on 
location In unstaged classrooms. Films are 10 to 20 minutes 
in length, and require a 16am projector and screen. Materials 
are designed for small group Instxvctlon. The principal mode 
of instruction will be informal discussion and the group will 
be encouraged to analyze its own gjnup process as a learning 
experience. Each film should be viewed two or three times for 
maximum benefit. 

The titles of the films are: 

!• Apartments and Igloos 

2. The Fight 

3. The Mural 

4. Talking About Old People 

5. Talking About Beliefs 
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MASTE* COORDINATE SYSTEM: 

All Concepts Tp, Pp, C, Ch, S, Af, Cc, Ic, la, Sd 

35 
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Tri* Uowing are used for t:he ider :ric.,ior. - the ccncc- 
vol- •?5:r>ec tation : 

- a verbal statement with non— ► rb*l emphasis and 'or 

- a dt scription or prescription 

- implies a norm (i.e., a soci-^l siiouid) 
• indicates expected teacher behavior 

- implies or indicates expecte-: beha-iar v the comp 
role of student 

The -^^Dllov/ing are used for the i dentif icacion oi the concen. 
powf r move: 



- a statemont or an action 

- seeks to influence a situation or change an intention 

- uses one or more rositlve or negativ* sanctions 

- implies legitimac of one's role to inflwnce the definition 
of a teacher 

- seeks a change in tho cxpectc i behavior c teachers 
The ftrTlowing describe the concept of reciprocity: 

- related to diversitiy In expectations of Leacher role 

- a verbal or non-verbal face to face intermctio!i 

- cues Indicate parties •n.-nitor each other 

- responses are directly related to other person s concern 

- Indicated respect for the le^timte newer inhtrent in tht_ 
role of teacher, pupil, parent, advimstrator 

- expresses raucuality in terms of attei^rtlng to samre know- 
ledge with each other and /or respecting expres^-^-d or 
expected need 
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001 Role r-xptr^cat^o^i - Tr exr«:ifioi: of standards ^ut how or 
whaL teacher .o-i ..^ - ^ , 

002 Power Mo\ - ^ ^ atte. ^nr ic^iti«tize one ' r le and to 

use satKt:^L>ns i: jr Ic: to ::x-:^b«ict; the educati.^1 objectives 
of the school and tnuf hou ^ uOAt a teacher shoould teach. 

00 Reciprocity - " n-. vi , ing ., to approach divert views 
reL'arJj.ng Il^-a^t vol* . i.^ /illingikrss may rak. the 
earl- fort ^--cknoi;] ^eitu t.hat: diversity (a recinrocal 
inov^ ) or t ie Tcro av-v.-^ce rarr.i of OLitual acti?— 
recimrocal action > ird - linir^g teacher r-. 



SCRTPTIO- OF '■'\ iJilK\^\ 

There are nine blac And wnit- lilms «r*iich ha m- volopeti 

tor th- ; package. ire -:^3-minutc contert ^ describ«r 

actual situati- ^: m : v •_ n . s nich invo^-^i- .jt :il sc^oo . 

conrT'uni • ono ir . ^ r>c>l — .Wj^ ork it- *nc a school I- 

Pi.oenix, ..rixona. .'hes^ are ccc-w^ca^ _n ii^iurt- am: 

pro\iut a contt : t:^r st>' smart fiiMB "wr.-.. arc coaiposed :~ 

'>hor: licgraencs :ron it r Mr». OTii.ext -"ilMB^ - ixh roncf^ntrate an 
iie concepLs, ~:'*rt are ^ i U:=r> per conr—ot. 

eminar > have be^r. t-velo^-*^ r vinich trae i: ar» o be used. 

~he se^nar^ p,: i --^rTJCL s^rwAncs p el^mjs on how to 

lew t films, a bo^ -rtt* ttiuderi^ , a strategy 
c>r evcluating waat llci^ ••wt^ 



'A5 E P • KI? ^ ^' V, S \T """^ M : 



The materials are ;^sl^ned for a fCMrml audlei^e of fir^i or 

cond year educat:Lon students in curricoluin and oiethods coim^ 
an i social foundations cowrscs. They would also bt approorii^" 
for us^ in in-service training prograas . 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 



Far West Laboratory (Set 11) 41 

University of Southern California 45 
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001 Task Roles 



A. Inltiaror: offers new ideas, new approaches to 

problMi; suggests solutions. He may propose a new 
proce re or organizing mode for attacking the task, 
or a -new direction to pursue. 

Irf ^rswtio*^ Seeker: requests facts and opinions; 
asks tor c j.ari f ication; seeks relevant data about a 
grouc concern, lie may request pertinent information 
for ijnprov^n:^ the factual base for decision-making. 

C. Infornatiatr Civer: offers facts, personal experience 
or koDwled^ pertinent to group issues. He may provide 
genera lizanons which are authoritative reference 
poiwLs . 

D. Opinion Gi-er: states his own belief or attitude 
relevant tc task before the group; gives personal 
feeling about what should be group's goal or procedure. 

E. Orienter: defines position of group with respect to 
group goals; brings group back on subject if it 
digresses. He may question the direction of the 
discussion or point out departures from agreed-upon 
approches . 

F. Coordinator: establishes relationships between tasks, 
ideas, facts; pulls ideas together; sumouirizes. He 
may try co coordinate activities of members and act 

as consensus taker as group nears decision. 



A. Energizer: prods the group to action or decision; 
attetnpts to stimulate interest; arouses group to 
higher levels of activity. Moves group along if it 
gets bogged down. 

B. Harwnizer: attempts to mediate differences between 
group members; points out various good points on each 
side of the dispute , interjects humor, or proposes a 
solution acceptable to both parties. 



002 Unifying Roles 
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C. Compromiser: agrees to alter his stand within a 
conflict; may admit error, yield statuF, ot*cC the 
opposition half-way, agree to defer judgement in 
order to maintain progress of group toward its 
goal. 

D. Gatekeeper: attempts to keep communication channels 
open by encouraging or facilitatinj^ the active 
participation of all group tnembers or by monitoring 
the cotomunications f lo'-; su^;gc s ts f.roccdurcs th.^.c 
permit sharing remarks. 

E. Encourager: prai.ser, agrees with or. accepts the 
contributions of group members; offers support to 
the group as a whole as it tries to work through 
problems or explore new ideas. 

003 Ant i ■■Group Roles 

.A. Aggressor: deflates status of others; expresses 
unconstructive disapproval of values, or ideas of 
others; belittles the group as a whole or its goals ^ 
uses sarcasm; attacks physically. 

B. Blocker: resists ideas in a stubborn and unrea* 
sonable fashion; generally takes a negatlvistic. 
attitude in the group; tries to revive Issues the 
group intentionally rejected or bypassed. 

C. Attention Seeker: Calls attention to himself 
through boasting or self*deprecation; behjvc^ 
in unusal ways with the Intention of diverting 
the group from the business at hand. 

D. Domlnator: tries to assert authority or gain 
status In group for personal reasons; may inter* 
rupt contributions of others and act superior, 
"take over.'* 

E. Non-Cooperator : displays lack of Involvement In 
group's work; actions may take form of nonchalance, 
horse p lay , apa thy • 

004 Four Stages of Development 

A. Stage 1: Initial conwnlcatlon among members 

1. set goals 

2. choose leaders 9 either through a conscious 
procedure or the natural evolvement of a "pecking 
order" 

3* devise plan, which could Include work assignments, 
fchedullngy a method for proceeding, etc. 
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B. Stage 2: Conflicts ..nd barriers to discus vod goal 

1. substantive conflicts, involving the ruin content 
of the task 

2. personal clashes among group members 

C. Stage 3: Resolution of conflict 

1, group finds solutions to task-related conflicts 
by voting, compromising or accepting the decision 
of a leader, or any other way the group devises. 

2. members settle personal clashes, or they con- 
vince conflicting parties to refocus their 
attention on the group goal 



D. Stage 4: Increased productivity 

1. group Is reaching Its goal; activity is purposeful, 

2. group handles ii.terpcrsonal conflict with under- 
standing, humor, md speed; the nx>de of interacting 
Is chiefly cooperative • 



DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS: 



The package includes four videotapes and accompanying teacher 
handbook. The Far West Laboratory has the capability of dubbing 
their tapes to all of the more conmon formats found in videotape 
equipment. 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM 



All Concepts - P, S, Ch, Pa, A 
P, C, Ch, Pa, A 
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NAME OF INSTITITION AND STAFF! 



Iniversity of Southern California Patricia Hef fernan*Cabri*rci 

Phillips Hall of Education S - 1002 William John Tlkunoft 
Iniversity Park 

Los Angeles, California 90007 



CONTENT: 

TEACHER-PUPIL irfTERACTION WHEW STUDENT 
IS A SPANISH SPEAKER 

001 Wtthdraval - A coping behavior in response to an overwhelming 
fttiaulus . 

002 Cooperation - The coordination of behavior of tvo or «ore 
pe rsons attempting to achieve an agreed upon t^'*^* 

003 Atigresftion - Focussed behavior %rhlch Is dominating, controlling 
and which is perceived as threatening by the receiver. 



DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS: 

This package consists of three 16mm color fllms^ with each film 
illustrating one concept. Accompanying th« films are printed 
guides which provide objtctlves^ procedures and evaluative 
Instruments. A bibliography of readings on education of Mexican 
Americans is also Included. 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 

All Concepts Tpi Sl^ C^ Ch^ Pa 



ADDITIONAL HfFORMATIOM : 

001 The following bohavlor* Indicate wieiidrMi«l: lowering the 
head» lowering the •yes^ looking owejr, beeoalttg si lent , 
Increasing pliyslcal spmce^ decreeslag volume of the voice, 
decreasing fre^uemcjr of ros^oMos. 

002 The following behovlora lodlcoto thmt cooferatlon Is taking 
place: t%io or aore MopU coManltatlng and agroelng upon 

a citmmn goal, dividing taska, kelri^t •Mb other, coordinating 
efforts as In teamwork* 

003 Tke following bohavlora indicau agrossioa: a ekange In the 
aggressor's voice swah as rising pltnk, inaregslng volume, 
use of a karak tomet porslsting aiid aggelorating demands; 
assuming a pkyslcal stance klgkar tkan tke reeelvert decreasing 
physical •pac#i ridiculing verkally or non-vsrkally; Ignoring 
the participation of tke ocker; witkdrawal on tke part of Mie 

Q receiver. 
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TEACHING ANALYSIS 



Far West Laboratory (Set I) A9 

Indiana Unlveraity (Set II) 53 

Indiana University (Set III) 55 

Michigan State University (Set II) 57 

Teachii« Research (Setl) 61 

University of Colorado 63 

Utah State University 67 
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NAME OF INST ITLT ION AND STAFF: 



Far West Laboratory for 



Far Weat 



Stanford Center 



Educational Research 



And Development 



D. C. Berliner 
Lisa Hunter 



Leonard Beckum 
Mary Ann McGlvem 
N. L. Gage 



I8SS Folsom Street 
San Francisco 
California 94103 



Susan Heathers 
N. A. Flanders 



CONTEOT: 



(SET I) 



001 Lesson Organization 



a. Review 

b. Specification of objectives 

c. Task Orientation 

d* Signals of transition 

e. Emphasis 

£. Clarity of presentation 

g. Personal organization of the teacher 

h* Check for student comprehension 

1, Sunmary 



002 Variety and Variation 

a. Classroom environment 

b. Physical arrangement 

c. Teacher's questioning 

d. Student response patterns 

e. Facing of materials 
f* Social motives 

g. Teaching methods 

h. Teacher movement and gestures 
1. Audio-visual materials 

J. Alternative generation 



003 Praise and Corrective Peadhack 



a. Verbal 

b. Non-verbal 

c. Through use of tokens 

d. Giving directions 

e. Response maintenance 
£. Cueing and prompting 
g. Probing 



a. Acknovledgemsnt of Ideaa 

b. Relnforcewnt of 14eas 

c. Restatement of Ideas 
d« SuMarlsatlon of Ideas 

e. Applying Ideaa 

f. Conparlng Ideas 



004 Ualna Strudamt Idaaa 
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035 gt!t s t ionln^ 



a* Taxonomy of questions 

1. memory 

2 • translation 

4. application 

3. analysis 

6. synthesis 

7. evaluation 

b. Scrategles of questions 
!• sequencing 

2 . personalizing 

c. Kffects of questions 

d. Listening to answers 

DCSCRIPTION 01 TERIALS: 

rive black and white videotapes, I Inch Ampex. Tapes vary In 
length from 7 min. and 30 sec, to 16 mln. Will require use of 
1 inch videotape recorder and associated monitors. The master 
of Che tape will remain on file at Far West Lab and can be dubbed 
to any size required. Dubs can be made of syfttens^ both old 
format (2200) and new format (3600) machines. The Mterlals 
have been tested using tuo strategies. One was to have the 
teacher lecture In advance and follow the lecture with the tape. 
The other used a discussion method following the tape. It appears 
that no difference in the two strategies Is evident. The materials 
are designed for pre-servlce teachers and/or para •professional 
teachers. 

Complete handbooks made up of five parts are distributed with the 
materials. Part 1 contains a description and explanation of the 
concepts. Part 2 contains the research evidence related to those 
concepts. Part 3 contains a transcript of the tape and a com- 
mentary on the significant aspects of that tape. Fart 4 presents 
some data from field testing. Part 5 gathers some comments 
received that deserve special e•^>hasia In the use of materials. 
The manuals are designed for use by both instructor and students. 

MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 

All Concepts • Tp, C, E. Hs, Pe 

ADDITIOMAL I ffPORMATION: 

The outcoflies for the learner with the five different Protocol 
materials are the same; trainees should be able to use the concepts 
they have learned by describing situations in which Inatances of 
the concepts appear. Thus» after wntchint a teacher sngags in 
questioning behavior, the trainees should be able to discuss 
that behavior In terms of questioning taxonomies » strategies and 
effects. Lessons can be analyzed for^lements of orgsnisstion» 
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whether variety and variation was present or not, the uses of 
praise and corrective feedback techniques In teacher-student 
Interaction, and the ways In which teachers acknowledge and act 
upon student Ideas. The learner outcomes are not related to skills 
In teaching. The goal Is to produce teachers who are able to 
conceptualise the teaching act In tarw of the concepts provided. 
They should be able to use a dlffesent language In describing 
teaching behavior than a person who has not been exposed to the 
Protocol aaterlals. 

Each handbook contains sow avaluation data. Students* attitudes 
to%#ard the tapes, feelings about the usefulness of the concepts 
and the effect the tapes have on teaching behavior Is assessed. 
Cognitive tests have been prepared mmd each handbook contains the 
Itesw which were used or could be uaed in testing outcows. 
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NAME OF INSTITirriON AMD STAFF 



Indiana University "^^id Cllessmn 

School of Education ^rbara Robertson 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 Joy Kleucker 



CONTEyi: (SET II) 

The Protocol Materials, Patpterns in Iw-aclier'-Pup ^ ^ \jfTy yaction : 
Reacting To Pupil Responses 

001 Informing - A teacher reaction .otaMicterlaMB (ay the addition 
of new Inlorinatlon to a classrwB Jialogue. Uliis new infor* 

laition nviy ta':e th» form o£ ^i^- ideas, xmc^Tpvetaticme ^ etc* 

002 Probing - Pursuing - single nu:: — in a given conceptua. or 
schematic area with a aeries o sHrstions. 

003 Accepting - A teacher reaction dmmm^tcrized by behavior that 
woulri normal!' bo expected to mbbw^i^ a pupil to continue 
res »*>nding. 

004 Re Wcting - A teacher reaction uvw ct^rixcd %y behavior that 
vouU normally be expected to dl> the pupil from further 
responding. 

The above tcrnt^-: are intended to ^ctiiM tMch«jr reactions to class- 
room discourse. 



DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS: 

Materials for Set II consist of tvo 16«m motion picture films in 
color, sach approximstaly 10 minutes in length, and a cassetta 
audio tape. 

A smnual designed for instructors and/or studants is provided 
for each set of protocol materials. The manual is about 50 
pages in length. Tnstnictora can use tha materials in small 
group discussions, lectures or lactura-discussion in the class- 
room, or in individual study. The mgtarials should ba useful 
for both pra*servica and in-sarvica teachers in Educational 
Psychology as well as other professional educational courses. 



ERLC 



MASTER COORDINATK SYSTEM! 

001 & 002 T)., Ce, Ic, Ch, Pa. 
003 6 004 Tp, AF, la. (h, P«. A 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

Printed tests are being prepared for the naterials In Set II , 
which students will be asked to sake discriminations between 
concepts when the behavior described by the concepts is viewed 
These printed tests should be available in the near future. 
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NAM}-: OF INSTTT:TT(^N STA^'^^': 



rndiana Lnivcr^^ity 
School of fducation 
Bloomington, Indiana 47^0 



David CliesGnian 
I'arbara Robertson 
,loy KLmcker 



CONTENT: 



(SET III) 



I'hc Protocol Materials, Patterns in Teacher - I\ipil Interaction 

001 Inf<«»ing • A type of teacher behavior trhlch introduces 

ncv information or gives direction in reaction to a learner's 
reswnse • 

002 Probinj^ - A type of tMcher questioning bv^vior whicb con- 
sists of a scrie? of Tiitstioni; following « pupil rt^^^c^^ame 

working in one core - i. 1 area with one 1 amer, isua _y 

dirt'cred toward t u goa of ^oing beyond the cor ent o the 
initial response. 

003 Approving - A form of tt acher reaction which increaseft the 
frequency of pupil responding behavior. Throupjt: acceirtance 
the teacher encourages turther responding by the pupil in 
the itnnediate inceraction or increases the likeliQiooc that 
the pupil will respond in the future. 

004 Disapproving - A kind of teacher reaction through which the 
teacher discourages further responding on the part of the 



005 Reproductive Quest ionioR - A teacher solicitation of a pupil 
response which expref>ses recall or recognition of a fact, 
idea, or value; and a teacher reaction to that response. 

006 Productive Questioning - A teacher solicitation of a pupil 
response which expresses fomstion of an idea or value, or 
previously unrecognized application of an idea or value; 
and a teacher reaction t: ^ that response. 

The above terms are Intended to describe teacher solicitations 
and reactions during classroom discourse. 

DESCRIPTION OF MATERIAIS: 

Materials for Set III will consist of: (a) six 16mm notion picture 
films in color, each approximately ten minutes in length, presenting 
complex interpretive msterial; (b) three 16sbi notion picutre films 
in color, each approximstely 15 minutes in length, instancing and 
defindlng each of the concepts listed above; (c) a four to six page 
Instructor's Folder giving an overview of the concepts and films 
as well as a rationale for their use. 



pupil. 
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Instructors should be able to use the above —tarial in different 
i mbinations in different settings. Ttie aateciAls are completely 
tlcxible: they may be used in part or as a tacal "package." The 
maorr^k^ should be useful for both p aa - service mmd ia-service 
ti^mi^r9 tn Educatloaal PsychoWgy mm veil as in othar profession 
v4mmtmi^^ courses. 

mm- arojactflc and screen is tte mmtf eqvlpant SHpiire^ to 
e tnt^ aatertels. 



All oi: the j«t Yials 4escriM afcvw atan^ he ready fr. field 
testing by early apdng^ 1973. M: tte pananar tion^ o& v the 
six I i^lix L t gip t s tive filM mmm wmm^. ^fkr^ my ke «aad by 
mtemned cmmmmmm.i hovewr, fiha MMaiiag three f lias fto 
^ prafecad te-i^ the vlngari nfll pasMbly be necaaaar / to 
make ehe most * receive use of all f±1mm. 
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\AMi-: or tvsttt;tion' and y:A-r: 



Michigan Stat*. I'nivc ry liy 

Co 1 Icgt (; Educ n 1 . t: 

518 Krickson !iail 

Ki\At '^nslni;, Michi^nn ^8823 



Judith F. . ■'■■nJorson 



CONTEOT : 



(SET II) 



001 i^^sessroent - Systematic process or studytai^ tht behavior of 

arners and the variables of instructior ^rior to making 
jdgemcnt about needed and possib.o Instr jrional i^oals and 
^rategies . 

002 C^oal Setting - It begins with tht develop^nt oi a beyond- 

chool goal derived from the assessment process. Tht ^t^cond 
cop is the translation of this beyond-scl»ol gMl into an 
observable in-elass analogue of the Roal. The third step 
-quire? the formnlation of ^ very specific goal, referred 
rx) as a behavioral objective, stated in ternis of "classroom" 
Hpervablo behavior. This objective, to b. complete, laast 
ave a specified observable behavior, (2) a set of 
onditxons under which the behavior is to be evaluated, and 
(O a Tuastery level or a competence criteria^ * 

003 Plamilag and Implementiru^ Strate g ies - it iaclude;^ (1) the 
production of a plan for producing learning, i.e.^ the 
selectiflo and prep«B«:ion of means for prodKii« isteaded 
cteoges in lewner behavior, and (2) actualiza^te of the 
pim, witk ma^ oKxiifications that might haw bmoi deemed 
necessary at the time of instruction. This, the third task 
of teaching, includes both decision nmking pursuant to the 
conception of a plan and the actions representing its 
execution. 

004 Evaluation - It is a systematic process of appraisal by 
^ich information from many sources is gathered and analyzed 
for making a Judgement concerning goodness (correctmess, 
suitability, adequacy, desirability) In terw of assessment, 
accuracy, goal satisfaction, and strategy implementation. 



DESCRIPTION OF MATERIAIS: 

The protocol package will contain eight 16am black and white 
films, two for each concept, and an accompanying film guides. 
There will also be Super 8ami cassett reduction of the films for 
use with an A.B. Dick Model 60. 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM 



All Concepts - T, S, Ch 



ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 



ItecessTv Conditions for Assessment 

A. Gathering data about leamer(s) behavior. Instructional 

variables and their Interaction. 

B. Analyzing data to produce hypotheses about causes and 
consequences of learner (s) behavior. 

C. C<^aBunlcatlng the assessment data that Is being or has 
been gathered and the purpose of assessment. 

D. Identifying knowledge and skill needed by the learner (s) 
for growth. 



Necessary Conditions for Goal Setting 

A. Identifying and stating a beyond-school goal that would 
Indicate acquisition and application of the needed 
knowledge and skill Identified during assessment. 

B. Identifying an analogue of the beyond-acliool goal thmt 
would be possible In the situational comcext In whldi 
one Is teaching. 

C. Haklng the goal explicit by stating the cognitive mad, 
affective objectives necessary for goal attainment. 

D. Communicating and/or negotiating the objective with the 
learner (s) . 



Necessary Conditions for Planning and Implememtimg Str a fc aa lea 

A. Production of a plan 

1. Selection of means baaed on assessment data and 

suited to the specific objective 

2. Preparation of selected oieans 

B. Actualization of a plan 

1. Communication of planned strategy to learners 

2. Implementation of planned strategy 

3. Modification of planned strategy and/or creation 

of spontaneous strategy within instructiomal setting* 
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Necessary Condltionb tor ..vaiuatioj A 

A. Selection and pr* naration of ins trumen*.s and ' roctUurcs 
lur gathering dat^ auout changes in learners and the 
variables of ir traction that resulted as a consequence 
of assessment-, .roal setting and strategies. 

B. Actual collection of the data, 

C. Analysis of the data to produce hypotheses about potential 
causes and consequences o£ the results of assessment, 
goal setting and strategies, 

D. Comnunlcation of results to students, teachers, parents, 
etc. 
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NAME OF INSTITirriON AND STAFF; 



Teaching Research Division 
Oregon State System of 



Rod E, Myers 
Mil ford Jones 



Higher Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 97361 



COOTEMT : 



(SET I) 



001 Analysis • The breaking down of a coimunlcatlon Into Its 
component parts and the determining of how these parts are 
related and organized. 

002 Evaluation • The making of Judgenents about the value of 
ideas, works, solutions, methods, etc., as the value relates 
to some state purpose. 

DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS: 

The media for this package consists of two black and white, 16nin 
films. The titles of the films are: 

1. Madison Avenue and the Tvelve*Year Old Mind «- 9 mln., 30 ^ec. 

2. No Body Contact - 17 min., 30 sec. 

Handouts, typescripts, and guides accompany the materials. 

MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 

001 F, Ce, C, Pa 

002 P, Ce, Af, C, Fa 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

The two concepts chosen for explication have been drawn from the 
Bloom et al. Taxonomy of Objectives in the Cognitive Domain. 

Film 1 • In this film eighth grade students analyze techniques 
used by advertisers in presenting their messages to the public. 
A group of youngsters is shown; and under a teacher's guidance, 
they analyse different advertisements. 

Film 2 - Rules and regulations are difficult for youngsters to 
accept. Sometimes these rules are unfair or unduly restrictive, 
or they are simply misunderstood. Eighth grade youngsters, maturing 
rapidly and desirous of attention from the opposite sex, find rules 
pertaining to boy*girl relationships especially hard to accept. 
This film deals %rlth a small group of youngsters as they deal with 
a school rule which restricts any physical contact among pupils. 
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NAME OF IMSTlTLTilON ANJD STAFF: 



University of Colorado Celeste Woodley 

Center for Education in the Laura Drlscoll 

Social Sciences Carol Udel 

970 Aurora 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 



CONTENT : 

001 Process of Instruction - Refers to a series of reciprocal 
actions between teacher and students designed to lead to 
student learning* It Is the complex Interaction In the 
classroom of many variables related Co the learner, the 
Instructor, and the learning environment* 

002 Learner Chai-actcrisMco - Thu .ptitudes, level of know- 
ledge, learning set, verbal or symbolic Intelligence, 
attitudes, psychological and physical characteristics, 
and social and ethnic background belonging to a student 
as he enters Into a designated learning experience, as 
well as at any given time during an Instructional 
sequence • 

003 Verbal Interaction • The specific verbal phenomenon In 
which there Is a reciprocal teacher-student or student- 
student action that Is observable; the focus Is on teacher 
verbal Influence as It Interacts with broad or narrow 
student responses, resulting In connunlcatlons that carry 
cognitive, affective, and social meanings* 

004 Concept Teach^f y^ - A strategy that manages concept learning 
It Is the organizing of substantive content In terms of 
knowledge structure and tlBiing sequence In a way th%t Is 
most likely to encourage students to perform sequentially 
covert mental operations that are necessary for the 
development of cognitive skills* It Is a strategy that 
provides for sequencing, higher order thinking, and 
application* 

005 Fair Verbal Behavior - Teacher verbal behavior that follows 
a standard of equal treatment toward all students concerned 
that Is free from bias, dishonesty, and Injustice, and 
Indicates an awareness and acceptance of the learner's 
frame of reference and his readiness to respond* 
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DKSCRIPTION OF MATKRIAI£ : 



••ConceptuallrltiK the I'rocesK o£ Instruction** - IboD black and 
white* film, 13 Qinutrfi; student handouts included. 

•^Learners and Thiir Characteristics: Impllcfltlon« for Inntru* 
tii)n.il Decision* Making** • one set of »lldi»R: 7 minutes ca»srtto, 
color; student handouts included* 

Virbal Interaction in the Cognitive Dinension: The Relation* 
ship fietwoen Teacher Verbal Behavior and Student Response** - Iftnin 
tilm, black and white, 15 minutes; student handouts included. 

**Organl/ing Facts to Teach Meaningful Relationships** - 16imn 
illm» color, 15 minutes; student handouts included. 

•fair Verbal Behavior** - I6nn illm, color, 15 minutes; student 

handout ^ 1 nc luded . 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM: 



All Concepts 



Fig. 


I 


BehaviofSetting-Lrvcl : 


Fig. 


2 


^pil Category: 


Fig. 


3 


Tcachcr-Pupil Category: 


Fig. 


4 


T«achcr Category: 


Fig. 


5 


Knowledge Category: 



T, Tp, P/ C/ Ch, Pa, A 
Afg Ce/ C/ Ch, Pa, A 
Icg la/ C/ Chg Pa» A 
T(ICg la)/ €/ Ch, Pa, A 
none 



ADDITIONAL IKFORMATION: 

001 Observable '^-tributes or bahavior portraying this concept 
in the protocol ara as foUoirs: Instructional inputs: 
objectives, antecedent conditions, including student 
aptitudes, attitudes » and parsono logical variables; Teacher- 
Pupil Internctions: Verbal and non-verbal behaviors of 
teachers and students, classified In tanw of cognitive, 
affective, or social esyhasls and identified as inlating 
or reacting behaviors; Outcoats: changes in verbal and 
non-verbal behaviors of teachan and students, classified 
and oKasurable as prissirily cognitiva, affective, or 
social changes. 

The five protocols d^^ve loped by the Colorado project deal 
vith viddle*l(vel concepts that provida a context for under* 
standing and interpreting the wre specific behaviors that 
characterise narrowly defined concepts. The ''Process of 
Instruction" is an organ! sii« unit that provides the con* 
ceptual context for the foUoirlng four protocol products. 

The cost of this protocol is SO.OO 
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002 Observable ntLiibuLt ^^ or bi -i iviur portraying this concept 
In tlu protuc( ! ar. a;. to!M\.'s: Attitudes Toward School, 
portrayed in onv .slide oi: .(J., reading level, socio- 
economic status, h'vel of knowledge in subject raatter, 
ethnic backj^ri und, < :•. , attitude, toward subject matter^ 
self-conci'pt, nr* vious grade , etc., illustrated in student 
profiles; lni;4ic ui)ns ut Uirner characteristics for 
sel'^tLion uf n * tional alti rnatives illustrated in 
*^econd sll(lc-ta[>i' . 

The primary purpose of this product is to help teachers 
recognize that the assessment of some specific learner 
characteristics can provide the basis for making appropriate 
instructional decisions. 

The cost of this protocol is $60.00 

003 Observable attribute.-, or behavior portraying this concept 

in the protocol arc as follows: Question - answer • response 
patterns or modifications of that pattern that Include at 
least one teacher < (mtip, iit: and a related and continuous 
student connenL. 

The protocol unit focuses on the cognitive dimension of 
verbal Interaction and uses tlie Macdonald-Zaret analytical 
framework as an example of a means to determine the nature 
ol verbal interaction and the relationships between teacher 
verbal behaviors and student responses. 

Tho coit of this protocol Is $80.00 

004 Observable attributes or behavior portraying this concept 
In the protocol are ns follows: The observable attributes 
of concept trar^MV, are verbal behaviors that help students: 

a. To reduce the irrelevant attributes. 

b. To idt^ntlfy, dif ferentiate, and group the relevant 
attributes. 

c. To improve the identifiabillty of the relevant 
attributes. 

d. To compare and contrast recurring instances of 

the concept in varied situations. 

e. To build and expand the concept. 

L. To verify the significance and utility of the 

concept. 

Specific representative behaviors under each of thase 
categories are listed on page II of the Teacher's Guide. 

The strategy suggested for teaching the concept, '^Concept 
Teaching/' is, of course , a strategy that providas Cot 
sequencing^ higher order thinking^ and application. The 
color*sound film shows a positive example and a noft-'aicample 

of concept teaching. 

The cost of thl:. protocol Is $90#00 

er|c « 



Observable attributes or behavior portraying this concept 
in the protocol are as follows: Observable verbal behaviors 
aro: 

a. Praises students* Ideas rather than students 
personally. 

b. Corrects students when they make a oistake or 
misbehave. 

c. Explains what the mistake or nisbehavlor was 
rather than criticizing the students. 

d. Asks students to clarify statenents or defend 
actions In order to determine whether to praise 
or correct student. 

e. Follows a consistent standard of treatment toward 
all concerned when praising or correcting students. 

The cost of this protocol is $90.00 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION AND STAl'lT 



Utah Stat. University 
Itah Protocol Material ; 



Walter R. fiorg 
Carole Stowitschek 



Project 
Logan, Itah 84321 



David Stone 
Robb Russon 
Rick Hughos 



CONTENT : 



001 Extension 



a. Prompting - As a followup to a we«\k or incomplete pupil 
an:;vcr, the teacher provid^^s cues and/or information 
to aid the pupil in giving a bettei answer Lu the 

qu' ^jtion. 

b. Seeking Further Clarilication - As a follovmp to a 
weak or jucomplete pupil aii^:wer, the toacher asks 
the pupil for f laborafilon or furtlicr cL^rification 
to improve his response. 

c. Refocusing - The teacher asks a question v*hlch requires 
the pupil to relate the current lesson to previously 
learned concepts, 

c . Redirection - The teacher r^^directs the samo question 
to more than one pupil. Each pupil contributes part 
of the total answer. 



a. General Praise - ITie reach * ur^rn a general praise 
statement such as **good,** 'line," or '^excellent 
answer** in reference to a specific student remark or 
answer. 

b. Specific Praise - The teacher uses praise statements 
which identify specifically the eletaents of the 
student* 5 performance that are being praised. For 

example: "Your description of the setting of rhc 
stoi; was vi.iw c-uar and complete,'* o - '*\c.i did - 
fine job of Ho fining ty\: important cha'-act^ii istics 
of mamma ^r3*** 

c. Use of StuJont Ideas - The teacher acknowledges 
student ideas by referring to them and utilizing 
thorn in the classroom discus '"ion. For example: 
**John lias given us a different point of view about 
space travel; let's talk a little about his idea,'* 
or *'Mary suggested that we can stop air pollution 
by outlav'ing a -i ^rf^^b*^ T gs * Let's discuss some ol 

tl ' loi ^ ( of doing this.** 



002 Encouragement 



ERIC 



003 Emphasis 



a. Voice Mixlulatlon - The teacher uses voice tone and 
Inflection to point out and emphasize min or 
Important facts or concepts. 

b. Paraphrasing - The teacher repeats the most Important 
content of either a student response or of her ovm 
remarks using different words or phrases. 

c« Cueing * The teacher calls the learner's attention 
to Important points by using phrases such as "this 
Is Important/* or '*be sure to remember this/' 



004 Feedback 



a. Soliciting Feedback Related to Pupil Understanding - 
By questioning, the teacher determines the amount 

of Infommtion and the level of student understanding 
regarding the specific subject matter. 

b. Soliciting Feedback Related to Pupil Interest • 
Through questioning and observation, the teacher 
evaluates and analyses the student's Interest. 

c. Soliciting Feedback Related to Pupil Attitude - The 
teacher's questions are directed to determining 
student perception of the relevance of the learning 
situation. 

005 Clarity 

a. Defining new words - The teacher Introduces new 
tenm by defining them (Dt) or eliciting student 
definitions (Ds) and seeking feedback to determine 
if students have a clear understanding of their 
meaning. 

b. Precise language • The teacher avoids the use of 
vague or ambiguous language in classroom presentation 
and utilizes precise and definite language in 
directions, descriptions, and lllustratioma. 

c. Askii« Multiple Questions - The teacher asks two 

or m^re questions before seeking a student response. 
(This is an undesirable teacher behavior) 

006 Organiaation 

a. Teacher elicits x«vi«w - At the start of the lesson, 
the teacher directs bar questions to th* extent that 
they require the student to review relevant past 
learning. 

b. Teacher Keview « At the beginning of the lasson, 
the teacher supplUs a summary of significant and 
relevant past learning* 
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c# Torniiiuil Structure * Near the v\\ oi uo lesson, the 

content reL v ni inifi" - tion which ha^- not been covered 
in thi disci s:,ion lesson, i.e., irora our discussion 
we've seen (1) . . . (2) . . . (3) . . . . 

d. Suimury Review - At the end of the lesson, the teacher 
reiterates the essential content of the lesson, i.e., 
Irom our analysis of the air pollution crises we can 
conclude , . , 



DKSCRIPTION OF MATERIAI^ : 

This protocol package includes six 16tmn black and white films 
produced by the electron beam process from videotape. Preliminary 
trials have indicated that visual and audio quality are quite 
sufficient Cor teaching the concepts. 

Accompanying each film is a guide which contains materials to 
enable the student to progress through the unit on an Individualized 
basi ' • 



MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM; 

002 Tp, Af, la, Ch, Pa 

All others - Tp, Ce, Ic, Ch, Pa 



ADDITIONAL IfTORMATION: 

The protocol materials were tested in educational psychology 
course:^ at two teacher training Institutions. Small sc<*le 
feasibility testing was carried out at Utah State University 
as each prototype was completed. Fomatlve evaluation was 
carried out to identify needed ioprovcments and preliminary 
summatlve ovaluatlon was also conducted to see If participants 
reached the criterion level in mastery of the concepts. Eased 
on a feasibility testing, each package was revised and a second 
field test was conducted. The objectives of the second field 
test was to identify needs for further revision, evaluate the 
effectiveness of the package, evaluate adequacy of the teaching 
guide and student support materials. 

During the second field test, a pre**post evaluation Is made of 
subjects In treatment groups. Evaluation of the learner's pre- 
tralnlng at^ post-training performance la made at the following 
three levels : 

a. Relating the concept to classroom behavioral Indicators 

of the concept 

b. Identifying examples of teacher language that relate to 

each concept 

c. Applying the concepts by developing examples of teacher 
language to a transcript of a classroom situation. 
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NAME l"" X ^ riTl.TION i\m STAFF: 



f -Ingi-D niverslcy 
• ow.-'.e lustituto of Education 
is, Missouri 



Brycc B. Hudgins 



This project was one of the original sites for protocol production. 
AUh)'.^'; no materials are available for field tost or distribution, 
im'rh valuable information was gained from the work which was done. 
F-ture 3f forts to train personnel in the development of protocol 
iBrt.eria?? will be able to draw from the experieunes of Dr. Hudgins 
and his f;taff« 

The information which follows describes the concepts and intended 
media for production by this project . 



COOTENT: 

Concept of Teaching - is described in the protocol by the presen- 
tation and analysis of actual classroom activity. For example, 
in one segment the teacher and students discuss the concept 
of limerick by describing its characteristics with regard to 
rhyme patteni. There are other examples of teaching concepts 
by comparison and by the use of instances. 

Concept of Teaching Particulars • is described in the protocol by 
the presentation and analysis of actual classroom activity. 
For example, in one segment the teacher and pupils identify 
the Navahcs as being the largest tribe. There are other 
examples of teaching particulars by relating moves and 
assessing moves* 

Concept of Teaching Interpretation • is described in the proto- 
col by the presentation and analysis of actual classroom 
activity* For example, in one segment the teacher and pupils 
interpret the meaning of a poem by explaining the phrase "two 
roads diverged in a wood." There are other examples of teaching 
interpretation by extrapolative, informative, and evidential 
moves* 



DESCRIPTION OF MATERIAL: 

Materials %pere to be in Ampex videotape, 1 inch, black and white, 
3 Segments, audiotape 3. A video-viewer and tape recorder are 
required for use« 
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MATERIALS TO BE DEVELOPED DURING 1973 
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BUCKNELL UNTVEf^ ITV 



William H. H*?incr 



CONCEPT: 



Pre-*School Reading Readiness - As a result of experience i;aiae<: 
at home or in school^ the child who is able to profit from 
instruction is aware of the Cechnology of reading r.o the 
extent that he realizes that the marks on a prlnteil .ij^l' 
represent words, that the pages are ordered, th^ u the 
illustrations supplement the marks* Further, he must 
realize that reading is re-creating langia^c, rather hrn 
creating a unique monologue; thus, he realizes L vat e. Ji 
time a r>*ge or book is read, the language xmn'^ Mettle*. L. 
Finally, he must realize that the language is structure so 
that he must listen to relatively long massages v\ '^^der to 
fully comprehend the complete message. Of course, an over- 
arching attribute of reading readiness is im.>l clt in the 
very label. To be ready, the child must enjoy Lhe activity. 

Increase of Vocabulary Through Readitys - In addition to tia 

obvious fact that the reader must natch new words (in printed 
form) to words which are part of his spoken vocabulary, the 
reader must include all the possible associations which can 
be legitimately made when words are used in derived form. 
For example, alter encountering the word "learn'* the com- 
petent reader must realize that learn + s, learn + ed, learn 
ing, are all forms of the same word. An addition of deri-* 
vational suffixes and prefixes can change the graonatlcal 
function of words and readers must be able to adopt thc^ base 
form^ accordingly. Again using the example of the verb 
"learn" the reader must recognize that "learn" + the agentive 
"er,*' functions as a noun and can be either subjective or 
objective in S3mtatic structures. 



MA TERIAl^ : 

The materials to be produced will include two 16mm black and 
white films with accompanying instructors manuals. Quarter 
inch tape recordings with student manuals which contain program 
notes will also be developed to allow use of the sound track and 
"script" of the filmed concept* Inatrurrorr manuals will also 
be developed for these types of protocols. The materials arc to 
be used in the pre-service am^ in-^service education of teachers 
of reading. 
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CALirORNTA STAiE f'^' 1 VK f^S I T Y , \(V:TimiDGE 



CONcFPT: 



RESPONDINC ro LITEKATURI:: 



The reader is rofi rrtd lo jn earlier .< 

which describcj^ lully th«* materials ht ^^-v 

area "l "Responding to Lit^nture." ^ar i*. r -^c::ii^ 

catalog contains tbe description ot in. Si i p niateriaib 

including gJI tct: the concepts being dea^t wiMi in th 

Protocol packages for four of the concepts ^av< !)cc n cotr 

.-♦nci the format will r'^main the same for the othn j 
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EDUCAT 101<A L H ' • : ^ T'TT V rOR IVR^, HO' 



Kdv^nrd C, * 'art in 



CONCErr? : 



Hole Periornancc - 1 Jc liuc i.ate enacULKint oi one's roh- 

Role ComplccM ntarltv - The int rdcp^. . it relr tiouship roles 
within Lne school couinwjn] c\ ; the assun: »txon being thur. a 
change in any one rule will influence thv. roles of others. 

Last year, the concept ot role was narrowed tor analytical pur- 
poi;cs to role expectati .m rt'ie expression of ,Hards about how 



and what, a teacher 3h< 
to include t v. 'lit • 
cotnplem^^ ntai i L v . I'hi Ih 
to legitimi. • i 
the (•Jucar''i' 

ingne:>s to roaeh r v 

remain the t.avxc huK wL ! ');,ve 
ceptual structure. 



•-e'j) '^'he coik:* ( now Se expanded 

• * ^ • role peri:orniftnce and ro le 
wx concepts: power move (the atcempt 
to isi sanctions in order to influence 

cM ^ rc. ' pro ci:. (t'lc will- 
rev: •x( ing ue3ch\.r ro'?^) will 
vi e: t)]ica*-*on with n the new con- 



MATERIALS: 

Tl\e content o ' th' proi-raro vi. l he Arc from the ,s.udies 
used over vhe iasL L^vc years— .>.s. I, i\W York City and Madison 
Park Elctncatary School, Phoenix, Arizona— although we will not 
necessarily limit ourselves to these two situations. The situ» 
ations with which we have chosen to work arc particularly rich 
in diverse possibilicies for explori.ng our focal question, but 
v;e cannot anticipate the preci-e nature of the ^'lilunble moment.'* 
It is feai;5ble though to describe two possible directions that 
the develops: at of che program might take. 

One possibility would center on organizational and substantive 
change in role e::pectation and role behavior; that is, one role 
cannot be changi-d without affecting or Influencing other roles. 

A second possibility :s to explore the diversity surrour^ding a 
role other th.in teacher in the school cornnunity. This could be 
do^ie by usln[^ a coraparative approach fnvolving two schools. 

It should be noted that the context films used in the 1971-72 
project, described in an earlier section of this catalog, will 
provide some if net all of the mediated naterlal for this year's 
protocols. The decision regarding the fomiat of the other 
materials will be based upon a field test of the 1971-72 materials 
during the fall of 1972. 
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RESEARCH ANT) OEVLLi ^PMKNT 



C. P.erlinci 



Sex Role tereotyplni^ 

Sex role stereotyping consists of standardized, ovcr-^ :mp] i : 1. ' 
conceptions of what behaviors arc appropriate to females €.'.\\ 
"-ales. Sex role stereotyping limits the options made knowr- o 
a>/ailable to females ano mal^s created in a stereotypic ria' v • 



MATERIALS : 

A f::ial decision ^as nor yet been made, hut tht; foUcwine films 
a ;e oeing considerod: 

>ox role stereotyping by teac>iers to s»^udent:s. 

Sex role sterotyping by student? to students. 

Sex role sterol /ring by teac'iers, admiuistr.^Ci r 
anu other school personnel to ov.e anot^j r (vn/\ 
focus on teachers). 

The age range in Films 1 and 2 will be grades two thro.:gh six, 
.since much sex role stereotyping originate.- iiur^'n,: Lhis porioci 
and since the nature of the budget makes it nc-cessary to limit the 
content that will be covered. 

A manual will be produced which wil^ be available for Background 
mat-'-ial and as an aid to discussion. [t wil^ contain transcripts 
ot the films, a review of the literature relevant o the cc^xcpt, 
and a discussion of ways the concept could be applied to teaching' 
situations. 



r 1 im I 



Filr 
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IND1AM\ UNIVERSITY 



Or. David Glxessman 



CONCEPTS: 

Monitoring Classroom Behavior - Monitoring classroom behavior 
means to vatch over or attend to classroom events with 
particular attention to those categories of behavior that 
are related to smooth group functioning. 

Task Performance - This refers to the extent of student success 
in carrying out the tasks expected of them. This concept 
assumes that students are trying to perform the expected 
tasks . 



MATERIALS: 

Teachers monitor multiple classroom phenomena in several settings. 
Each of the throe settings may be depicted in protoro'J fi^rr : 1) 
a class together in a participating audience mode; 2) a c'.is.' 
operating in parallel small groups; and 3) a laboratory srtua-lon 
in which individuals work on their own. Several concepLs liavc^ 
betn identified for each setting referring to behaviors that aro 
potentially important for classroom management. Some ere common 
to all settings; others are unique to only one. In the protocol 
films, the Indiana project plans to depict simultaneously rrore 
than one behavior. 

A unique teature of this year's project will be che absence of 
all but the most brief written materials. During field test of 
previous protocol units, it was found that roost of the instructors 
did noc use the accompanying written materials. Therefore, it 
has been decided to attempt the production of a protocol unit 
that is virtually self*contained within the protocol film. 
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MICHIGAN S • MVKR . I Y Tu 'lth tendi r n 

r Is 1 Kurke 

' < FT* : 

/ r title y<>^ ;M>r » - Dios. fiKsw.igt- rbal ind non-vtrbaH tl.it 

. r. r^lvor that tU . nd. r (or i» ac^i^^i 
this c^^K') h'^ 'u>th ♦>» rc« lv» d iini uniirrst»>o th. vir^i' anJ 
Tio'^ion*!! cout. HL thi^ th^* ffc^ ivi r tran^n d i .^li r. "n 
1'— t ciinic.i! languaiii', thi- ^mpithlc ro>por .o siv;>!y c«'i::- 
mtnic.'.»? to .ino(h*'r jHtHon ch.ii you uni'rrhtjnd what I 
.lyin' iivi rcrllnj. ft telh un rhit you have bc^tn 

'i w K*igiinii Jlt J ; t\or. only th f ^-Utivi c »tj..*n. , »•:' 
• i^rocti^i content. 

tLxpN' racorv Kt-spofises - TSose mrhu : ^v< rb.il .ind non*v«*rSal 

^t.it cr"Mtucjtf t ' .1 ri'Ctlvi-r .h* ih« ..-nfl.r (a ti.ithfr 
• itu; t < t ) w.int li- 4 Nolor- r« ^ f i ^ r' i»u ^iiul/or 

H . ! , In to^pnic.il \ . rm^ , i \ i xpN>r itory 

r I r'K 'ir^T- s t'l*' cTFon with who^t* (m. * J i s»« 'ikin^ lu 

ilv. ^/ «r«l . p. :iiy Implore jnd • l^bor.^f' lii. og^n loi liciK** 
.ind iM'liifs: rathiT than pas. ✓♦•Iv r«c. i . • iho firlln^ji, 
beiiffh anr./i>r ^idvlc* ot chr t« a'^h^'t 

Reatricttvc Bcaponsyi - Tlioni' ataaa^^ra (verbal ar.d non-verS >I> 
th.it co«iuiunli itr tu .1 receiver thnt thm avndi-r (a teacher 
ir thl't caa« ) dot » m>t approve of the fecllOHH and/or bi*lirti^ 
th ' fvr^un la tr nianiitr Ing, l-* .. thi y ire c ither lnapr»ro* 
pri.ite :virf/or unjustified and, further, the ar-nder doek not wish 
to rllcft any (urthi r InrorMtloti trooi th* r* celv< r on tiu 
subject. TMh typt- of reaponac puta the receiver In thr rt U- 
Of a pafl^^ivi : a:ntr ind freoi-cntly leavra bin f< c ling guilty 
.^:l'^>r Irwidi'j : t. lur havin>; xpreaaed himself aa hv did. 
Claf * ic rt'htrlctrvi rt^pon^* s in'^fiide dcm.inda , drnl,tr-itlona, 
n.imi* c.illinv, ' -» .<'s, wari/i m, "tc. 

Av*>tdtpc<' »f aix>n»Hi a - rhoai nif»s^gea (Vi*r'>al /^rni noti*vcrb.i I ) 

fnat conminf. it» . r dver that thi i rk<* r (a tracber 
ir f c«* f * do. ^ noi vinh to conrern hinuifU with what la 
»H /t»#; » i to • 'S. ^v ^i tanct ri»*por%(' telU t'l** ri*c« iver 

t) ' elt^H r th> A< h r Ud tiof tidily uar wiat w.ia being 
«aid a*^ al!, t>r l ^Lnfn^, c .>ftf*.s ' ot W r«'apotuible 
f'>r, or fi • i>i>n- 1 . th» other T-rmoi's concirna >r feelinuft 
(M.«a«fc avoidan4*e r< spom^f-M Incl^*'. «ca|H*goat lag , b!«iaiii^ 
iirroring, withdrawing, changlni t\u* aubjoet , •re. 

A aerl^a ot flight tilt < • l t>H will pr<* ^l« « d The • 1 Ifia will bi 
itmm lM4ck «int« '♦j|tt» . ;«ro <lMte ly : .vr« -unutt a <n length. The 

accn«f ..t»yi >g «<uldt*H wi ' ' ii^ntafn a acri- ? of f'^^ vlgttuttt , n^cept 
*« flnleton, di.a< r ! ••tin* or ||«ry . ttr<biiti<, * t« r^tun ref«*rfnci • 
•fi«' ^uot.il KHia , ifv* f^ii liona on th«* itMu.oi 



OHIO STAVF 'MVFILSITY 



Dr. Frank /.tdonl» 



Tiie Mteri«U to be produced during this ye«r will complewnt 
and extehd the work in the I«ngu0g4* of children done during the 
previous year.s. The Ohio St«te project operates upon a different 
cycle than the other project!^, which placed it at the planning 
rather than production stage when this catalog was being coaplied. 



CONCEPTS: 

Sewar C ir Ac quiaition - the process by which children acquire 

m ' ' for word . 

Svi'cM^w >eMntlc Structures - there la a range of structures 
itom wMch thr p^-'^Uct will vrloct ^articular sftpt-cts. 

Linkage Between S^sianttcs atld S yn tax - both seraanLics and 
syntax cow into play when dealing with the t^sk of 
reading. This conci*pt will aost likely be one which in 
developed . 

Related Teachlna Concept ; 

A. Llicitlni; orr 1 reaponsea 

H. Queationing atrategiaa 



!1ATEIIIAL5>: 

Tht Npecific choices of aiedia have not been aade for parti- 
cular concepts. However, it has been dacidad that soair 
combination oi 16«si filai, filavcrlpg* and audio tapea will be 
used. Instructor's guides, partiaipgnta guidaa and assessment 
InMrumenta will i^cco«pany the atdla. 

Tm area» for which chare ara long ranga plana being Mde are: 

1. Children's Acquisition of Written Language 

2. Acquisition nf Ragiater 
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:f:ACHlNC, Kf:SEARCM 



Rod K. Myi r;> 



The concepts which will bi- dealt with during the 1972-73 
production year have been described In an tarlirr section 
this catalop. 'he ^ovLvpta for 1971-7? and 197:-7J ;"urn' 
packagf' which i.s be»t cJiscrlSed and understood ab a con4p]< 
unit- * 
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UNIVLRSITY OF COLORADO 



Celcstr *.\)0'lloy 



CONCKPT: 



Role Conflict - Role Conflict is a condition that results 

from the requirement of simultaneous enactcnent of polarized 
expectations held by or presumed to be held by persons of 
a subject population for the behavior of an object person. 

Conformity - Conformity is a behavioral response modified to 

fit expectations held by, or behaviors of, significant others 
who may or may not have consciously employed a strategy to 
bring about behavioral adaptation. 

Sanctlunln ? - ^an< tL ^Inc; 1;^ a behavior s'rratep,/ <.:n^^n^r* jn 

with the intent to achieve change through reward or punish- 
ment in some other behavior, the c'lrectlon of desired chaiip^^ 
generally, but not necessarily, D?Ln^» toward ii-^^ ijec' con- 
for mi t/ with a prevailing expectation. Rejection of the use 
of sanctioning ia alr.o sometimer u?ec] as a -u/ategy '^oi con- 
formity. 

Ro le Behavior • Role Behavior is the pattein of conduct m* 

action \/hich i2 characteristic of persons in \ cont . The 
observable criteria for role behavior are those action^^ and 
words of a person, in a particular situation, which represent 
how he Intervrct^ the position he occupies in a group ot 
organization and liuw he thlnkn he ought to bchavo. 



Prescrj ptive Role Expectations (Normg) - Prescriptive Role 




L: pectatlonf^ are a set of cognitions, expressed at deuunds, 
pertaining to characteristics (perforMnce and qualltier>) 
of an object person, including onasclf. 

Social Poaitio^ • Social Poaltlon is an agreed-upon classi- 
fication for persons who have one or mjre charactcri&ei In 
coamion ind a term with which they are Identified. Social 
posltlona are embedded in a social structure, and serve as 
links between the role behavior and the social system itself. 



The medium selectad for Role Conflict la filmatrip with 
accompanying audiotape. For all other eoncapta a choica will 
be oHide of either 16«n color film, fllmetrip with audiotape, 
or som^' coablnation of the two. Guides and other written 
iiiat^rialr will accompany the media. 




MATERIALS : 



ERIC 



: r r i i )a ^ . on n . 1 c ot^t inu inj , h 



(' ■ i^' ■ a ; i t a : 3 or. '>t rh.. r^-^*, o' 
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J. ' - • , oMc\^r- t:a;i(ling' 



T*i M II-'-.- : ■ ' ^ avj )•. v/i. ' ' ut. Lus' ra U.' v^j of concept:?? 

-^-j ■" • '"^''i i ' r' , * .toncoots ^ro^/ out 

oi" iu'/vf ti^^.- 1: .'u;^ ^a.-jcj-.-'/ ' ^ ; ii . -v.! ; and ^'mivjoI 

i ^.v ^ , M i, . fctylo, j-nd Coguitivt- 
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UTAH sia: ' ,r^'HS:TY 



Walter H. llory 



Protocols on ClassrourT! Manage ment 

Wl thi trii-SL - (Timely anJ recused use or desists) - the teacher 

demonstrates by p: s behavior that he knows what is goln^ on 
in the classroom. 

Overlapping - When coafronted with two matters that must be ilcait 
witl\ at the sami time, the teacher attends to both matters 
siriiulLaruously , (ay opposed to Uial^'ng with one issue ami 
ignoring t ic o'-her) , 

Smooth versus Jt^rky Mgnaaeiaent of Transitions - .Terkiness refer: 

to perceptible actions initiated by the teacher which product 
stops or jarring breaks In the activity flow. 

:: lowdown^^ - x'moracntum) - teacher behaviors that clearly low cjonp 
the rate cf Tiovement Ir. n jIsssaTooo interaction situation 
(xi.cli as a discussion oc r.^citat^on) . 

iiI£!iLL ^i'yiL^JQTl * teacher bcha /iors wl Ich kccr children aU ^ 
durin,:* a recitation task. 

AC :uuntabilit v • ^he degree to w'.iich the teacher holds chilJ^cn 
accowintable tor their taak performance during recitation or 

d Lscu.ssion. 



Thi* [irodt'ct of t>te project will consist ^ six protocol Tiacka^;es 
c^ch c-allri^ A'lt^i om of the aforementi d concepts. Each package 
wii! corM.iin a protocol tilin designed to Illustrate the concept, 
and focus tiie leai'ner on critical aspects of the conceptt a student 
guide, a teaching guide, tnd evaluation tools. The protocol package;. 
d«welope(i will be appropriate for use In nearly all teacher training 
Inst ' tuMcr^ since tlioy deal with basic concept s of classrooir: 
mii^aement . 

Each package will be developed ualng a rigorous research ami 
developintnt cycle in which the fol loving steps are Included? (1) 
A pruLutypt protocol package will be dt /eloped} (2) The prototype 
will b.^ fUld tested vith a alnlauai of 20 pre^eervlce teacher 
education students s (3) riased on the field test, the package will 
be revised; (4) The revised package will be again field tasted v/lth 
a sample ol 60 pre-servlce teacher education students; (5) Specific 
criteria will be established for each package and leamar performnce 
will be (Ik a sured to determine how well each protocol package taeets 
its perlonnance objective:*. 
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APPENDIX: MASTER COORDINATE SYSTEM 
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ERIC 



MAFTER ( )0^dJl:^\iE ' KM 



COMPONEWrS OF THE GENERAL PLAS 

In order to develop protocol materials in an orderly way it is 
necc'Ssary to follow a general plan. The plan should be as compre- 
hensive as possible and free of doctrines about what teachers are to 
bo prepared to do and how they are to be prepared to do it. If these 
conditions are satisfl«^u, those who are engaged in teacher education 
would be able to take part in a national effort to develop materials 
without being framed by theories and doctrines to which they cannot 
subscribe . 

The general plan consists of two basic interrelated components 
or sub-plans: one for the pedagogical domain and one for the basic 
fields of knowledge. Cach sub-plan will be presented in the form of 
a coordinate system comprisod of three dimensions. Essentially, 
protocol materials to be dev/'oord i!i the peHagogi^al domain should 
be concerned with the act of Leaching and of leairniug, with the 
behavior of teachers, learticrs, end of teachers and learners in inter- 
action. In contrast, protocol meuerials in the domain of basic fields 
of knowledge should be concerned with the content of what: is taught— 
or, more specifically, with knowledge fibout the knowle(?ge that in taught. 

Thr protocol materials to be developed in either plan should be 
seen initially in terms of L*he jpster coordinate syscem tor that plan 
(see Figure 1 and 5). That is, in tlie pedagogical plan, a decision 
should be laade about the leva la , behaviors, and settings to be portrayed 
in the protocol m:iterial8. In the basic-fielda-of-knowledge plan, 
decifions must be made about the levels, types of knowledge about 
knowledge, and areas oC knowlc»d;;,e ',0 be port:rayGd In the prorocol mate- 
rial. Following this procedure will help "chart" the kinds of protocol 
mat< rinls needed an part of a large su.le effort In developing a 
variety o^' such loaterlals. 



PHDAGOGICAL PLAN 

The pedagogical plan Is a coordinate syste* omprlsed of three 
generic categories: setting; level; and behavior. Ihese terms will 
be defined later, but for immediate purposes "sotting" refers to the 
context In which behavior occurs, "level" stands for the stage of a 
person's general development, and "behavior" for otiservable activities. 
Figure 1 dc-ict- the system which Is described In detail in the pages 
following. 

In order to indicate the various types of protocol materials that 
can be developed In accordance with the master plan. It is necessary 
to derive subordinate syf^tems. These will be set forth aftar the master 
plan has been presented. The catagorles and 8ub*categorlas In the 
system below are purposely general. The lack of ^specificity under the 
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Figure 1 

riastur Coordinate System of Settings, fiehaviors, and l.evt Is 
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categories ••Fffacher-Pupil" or sub*category "Instructional: Skill," 
for example, allows the developer a hiv^.h degree of flexibility in 
deciding upon the specific behaviors ho wishes to record. It should 
be remembered that the categories are intended to help assure an 
adequate coverage of settings, behaviors, and levels in the protocol 
materials be developed In all projects taken collectively, Tliey 
are not intended to be a framework for retrieval or for dissemination • 
of materials. 

1. Definitions 

The major categories are named in Figure 1. We shall first define 
the kinds of settings, and then the kinds of levels, and finally 
the sorts of behaviors. 

A. Settings . We shall use the term "setting" to designate the 
context from which the protocol material is taken. 

(1) Classroom . Any room in a school building in which the 
activities carried on are Intended to promote learning, 
or more generally, any place where the activities are 
conducted with that intention. 

(2) School . Any establishment for teaching and learning. 

(3) Peer Group . A number of individuals of approximately 
the same age forming, a recognizable unit either in school 
or out. 

(^) Family . Any group made up of parents and their children. 

(5) Comminitv . The people who live in a district or city under 
the same laws and institutions. 

B. I^vels > We shall use the term "level" to refer to the period 
or phases of a person's growth from birth to adulthood. 

(1) Early Childhood. The period from infancy to the time the 
child beginc school* 

(2) Middle Childhood . The period between early childhood and 
the beginning of adoleacence. Roughly, the elementary 
school years. 

(3) Pre^Adolescenc^* . The transition period between middle 
childhood and the adolescent period. Roughly , the Junior 
high school years. 

(A) Adolescance . The period iHiediataly pracading adulthood. 
Roughly, the high achool and early college years. 

(5) Adult . Poat-adolescent years. 
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Sources of Behavior . We shall use this expression to refer 
to :he observable actions of a person, verbal and non-verbal. 



(1) Teacher Behavior . Any t^havlor that a person exhibits 
as he engages In perfc^ng the tasks of a teacher, such 
as questioning, explaining, assigning, conferring, and 
managing a classroom or as he takes part In extra -classroom 
activities • 

(2) Teacher- Pug^il Behavior , Any behavior that involves inter- 
action between a pupil and a teacher. 

<3) Pupil Behavior, Any behavior that a child or adolescent 
exhibits as ht? attempts to meet the situations that lace 
him from moment- to -moment throughout the day. 

2. How to interpret the Master System . 

3y Identifying each category with code letters, we can Indicate 
each thric -dimensional cell. In Figure 1, letters CAT identify a cell. 
The first of the three letters (C), stands for the kind of setting, the 
second (A) for the level of development of the pupil, and the third (T) 
for the source of the behavior. The protocol materials for this cell 
would consist of reproductions of teacher behavior in classrooms at 
the high school level. By the same token, the protocol materials that 
depict pupil behavior at the adolescent level in a family setting can 
be indicated by the letters FAP, 



SUBORDINATE SYSTEMS 

1. How the Sub^-Cells Were Derived . 

The subordinate systems in Figures 2, 3, and 4 result from 
expanding each of the behavior categories in Figure 1, while leaving 
the "setting categories'' and the ''level categories" unanalysed. In 
Figure 2, category P has been expanded into behaviors that' allow the 
development of protocol materials to show the social, personal, and 
cognitive development of pupils. In Figures 3 and 4 respectively, 
categories Tp and T have been expanded into kinds of teacher behavior. 
Figure 3 represents a model In which teacher-pupil behavior is included, 
while Figure 4 represents teacher behavior as he interacts with peers 
and others. 

2. Definitions. 

The definitions of 'levels" and "settings" and their sub-terms for 
Figures 2, 3, and 4 are the same as the definitions of these terms 
and sub- terns for Figure 1. 

A. '^TPfT ?f Bthavior in F^gyyy 7. 

(1) "Cognitive behavior" refers to the behavior or pupils that 

entails the acquisition of knovledge: perceiving, concept 
tualiclng, inferring, classifying^ ace. 
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Expansion of P Category for all Settings and Levels 
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Figure 4 

Expansion of T Category for all Setclngs and Levels 
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(?) "Aftnctivi- behavior ' n»fcr» to j upLI )>ihavior In tht ir^as 
of roDtiv/itluii, valulnK, conroitoknt, i>irHunjil choi'f, » tc. 

(^) **Soclal behavior" refers to pupil ^t'lavlor chnrac i irl d 
by Ruch procesfit R as iioclal cooporatloti, lompfil c ioii» 
authority rc lation^hlpA » otc. 

**Skllls** refers to such cognitive or nsyc^io-motor be haviors 
UfJ spollln/;, penmuntihip, typing, vooJw rkfn^, gymnastics, 
V tc . 

i yp^ ; T^ acht r^Pupt" Interaction in Fi^uri' 3 . 

(1) T-^struct ^oiial : CoRnitlvf-Interactlons in tho ^o^nlrLv' 
1' .In, «ucK a,s c!OviyinK inrormatlon, building' cc^r.L'pt; , 
t :>lal ling, diagnoylnj^ vi lUfflculty In ur)cK'rstamliii>, . 

(2) I n aructloivil : Af ii ctlVi --Intcractlonfi In the alfectlvf 
rialm, such as rnotlvatlng, attitude iormacion and rrfor* 
matlon, influencing techniques. 

(3) Instructional: Skill-Interactions in the n^alr- o'" tognitivr 
skills (^('ch as work analysts, *?p( lllng) and physical- 
ccor'ilnauivc skills (such as typing, woodwrrkinj^ , );vrmartlc*^> . 

(^♦) ria: r.»om Control and Maii«gemL»nt--l,.ti'ractlons Involvin,', 
classroom control and discipline, ospocially social and 
phys ical control* 

(5) Pt-r sonal-Soclal D€velopmpnt--Tntcraction.s Involving 

personal developount of pupils in such areas as respon- 
Rlhllity, personal concerns, social relationships. 

Typ^s > i. leacher Behavior in Figure 4 « 

(1) The expression •Teacher-Civic Croups" refers to the behavior 
of .or Bore teachers in comunity groups where educational 
pvl* js, programs, etc., are being considered; parent- 
teacher groups, open sessions of Boards of Education, special 
Interest groups, etc. 

(2) **reacher-Adults'* is used to refer to the behavior of a 
teacher in conference with a parent, or other adults of 
the commity about the education and welfare of pupils. 

O) **Teacher-Colleagues** refers to teacher behavior in situations 
involving other teachers, school psychologizes, social 
workers, or counselors where pupil probletss^ r-^hool programs, 
etc., are being considered « 

(4) '^leacher-Adisinisttators'* is used co refer to teacher behavior 
in conference with principals, supervisors, departaicnc heads, 
and the like. 
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^ • Mow to lull ri^rct tlU' .ju U > ri i imt* vs tL-rg; . 



Mii>'. the codi- littt^rs o' . arh cati-^x-ry, v.^ ciiii • i i' bv i u-nncis 
Lo Flguri iliat protocol rwr orials that di plc t c >>• . j live* bi>invi i^r at 
tlu» prc-aUoliScn L Uvrl in a r!,M'sroon c^r V inJlc.itcii by tM.> Krr.ir 
CPaC* . In J'iKuri' >. :n*i»l^tol iiviurialr hnwln,; corci pi builiJiii.r it 
the pri'-.idoU';u'tnt Icvt 1 can i)v igtutic by craic. in Fiku.x > 
protocol Dwterlals that depict toachor bi havior tii a dvlc >>roup con- 
cerned with hi^h sthool pupiU In the coutaunity can he desit>n ' bv 
CoATc. ^ y 

It should hr notca thai there are no lupty cells in catc^^.orv 
Figure 2, bocaufio each type of pupil behavior can be fc'tuc^.\.'u in . 
setting lor oaelT level of drve lepiik^nt . NVverthclors , It I., lil'.o'^ 
that some typeii of behavior an more appropriately studied in s^ju 
sc»t tings than in others. For exaoplc, cognitive behaviors can li» 
^'tudicd N,.rhai)?; more appropriately in the . chool room or fatdly 
than in the broader ccrmunity setting. 

iiie leacher-I\jpll ca :o;^or> , tiguro J, riay have a numb-^v o* , mpty 
cclis. ThiH is so because tearher-nu])ll interaction 1 *j tyi>icnlly 
liraiuM to claosrooin and school ttings. All the cePs jou^ndcd by 
peer fetour, raiu^l/, and coiimiLU',it% dinenrions are HUmI^ to be ompty. 

Likewise, there are i mpty liIs in caco>;ory T, Figure 4. for 
example, no protocol inateriaif. arc likely to be developed n ceM r^f^cTc 
because Teachrr-Civic grr.up bchnvi.cr is aot ordinarily e:.h:L)itcd in 
pupil peer groups. It is easy Lo ident\Ly otUar ejipty cellf in Figure 4 
by :he sam.^ criterion. 



^ FOK T]ur, las * r or Kya.u hCL 

The term '*bdi;ic ields of knowledge'* is u:'ed to refer co all 
subjects of instruction except those lu pedagogy It covcj-s vocaticnul 
aiid technological subject*, arts, ami thj conviintlonal disciplines 
such as physics, history and mathematics. The plan set forth here 
provides for che development of protocol Mterlals to teach certain 
things, not ordinarily taught in courses, aNgMt the content of thi :5e 
subjects. For example, the roiitcnt of u cour&c iu history may be 
biased against a minority group or it may be composed of certain ele- 
ments of knowledge—concepts, v^aluej, generallzaf:ions--*ane yet the 
teacher-in- training may miss these aspects. Tlie develonment of protocol 
:naterlals will heln to nrovide instruction In those neglecf.ed arppcts 
of the subjects of instruction. 

The ba*ic-skills-of-knowledge plan is a system of coordinates made 
of three generic categories: Areas of Knowledge, U\els, and Types of 
Knowledge about Knowledge. Figur« 5 represents this system's coordinate*. 
The expressions used in Figure 5 aro defined below* 

1. Definitions . 

Wc shall give the usofl of tlu> expressions ^^Areas of Knowledge'* and 
"Tvp. s of Knowler^^e about Knowledge'^ aixl then define the ceOKs deslgaPting 

er|c 



-ast, r (oonllnat. Svstcm of Areas of Know U'd^is Knowltnl 
•bout Knowledge, at)d [.wels 
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( u) :;ustain 
(D«) Develop. 
(So) Socio. Sci 
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Areas of KnowKJ^e . i'liti ex;, •^siou Ir at»ec! lo iffcr lo O^** 
various classL. (M nrts ariil i .cos. (Over 3^0 jubjc ir. civ 
oficred in the ;^::!)lit' .u.*ii>i>l>. 1 o roproMTC ^ sc in :l M.i/ . - 
(ii'..u;n:Ui>iul griJ. rcf;uiri.-,s rhat they be ducrd to i» li v 
catt'gorlc'S, as is aM^nipn J :n th ' Eo^iov.i*!^ definition. . .;<l:pLj^(l 
iroin lyki)c incr * ? <it Lctlcs.) 

(1) S^tqbolics , Tlii Is an art!a of kuowlrdge ttiot i.u liu*«^s 
language t ?; , uiiithemat Ics , atid logit . 

(2) Art s . This term is u;5t?d to refer to tiv ar. a that :iKlu(kr. 
draraatiCF, graphic arts, music , ^^alnting, sculpture, Utor- 
aturc , industrial design, choreography, and arcultoc turo. 

(3) Science of Matter and Hncrf;y > This group mauo vin 
^>rincipally of physics cM;d chemistry, but it ;il?.o hicludos 
astronony, geology (earth science), and mim^ralogy, .t ' 1 

of which ar< unifird by the principle of equivalence of. 
matiL^r and energy, 

(4) bioloMical SLlenc^ Hii^ group LreutF living things, n.s 
exliibiteti In gro\ : li :»rd reproduction. It include: :M>t:aiiy, 
zoology, morpholfjj^y , genetics, ar J cytology, o-i-.d i^. r< latcd 

Lo J above by biophyp;ic*^ a.vl biochemistry, an( To i .;ycholoKicc': 
sciences by phy.'ioiogy. 

(5) Hsycho logical Sciences ^ This term 1^ us to tct^ i lm t lu 
sciences ol' behavior ol ii>*ir3 tMngs . It iovjludes ;'riu- 
clpally individual psychology, group psy^-h-'^ l^^cy, rociai 
psycho logy. 

(6) Socio lof^i J. a ] S c i enco s . This group Incl.ud i ca^ 
which deal with Che various facts about, anc forms oi, 
group llfe--demography , geography, social inst lf:iit:'.ons 
and ethno]o^:y, and related to the historical .^ta^ics 
by anthropo logy. 

(7) Developmental Science s. This group is comprised of those 
disciplines which are concerned with the past, inclTidlng 
cosmic evolution and history and pre-history of cultures. 
AtULiig thesv ave cosuiogony, certiiin aspects of ^'.eology and 
biology, and the history of uankinc' . 

(8) Subtainlq ji ; Science s « The aln of all these studies .s to 
maintain lite jnd to advance its welfare, This group 
includes health, physical education, public hygiene, and, 
at a more sophisticated level, agriculture, medicine, 
engineering, and techtiologies (manual arts, home economics, 
metal working, and other vocational sujjccts). 

(9) Reyulacive Science ;;, '^hese are the areas of knowledv^e that 
are concerned with sustaining cooperation ataong men as they 
strive to satisfy their individual and collective nerds. 
They attempt to keep the various elomenus of society adjusted 
to one anothor. Among these sciences are economics, political 
SL ionce , juri^^prudonce, anr! management (buslnr ss Education. ) 
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(10) DissoBin«txvc Sciences. This group includes those sciences 

which arc concerned with the task ol transmirtlng intormnon 
accumulated fro. generation to pern-ration. A™,n' tlu -'^n 
library science, pedagogy, and juurnalism. 

(H) Integrative ScUr^c^^. These studies attempt to briuK 

knowledge to bear upon such questions a, consistency of 
knowledge, man's purpose, and his destiny. Anion^ thc^.. 
dlsciplin.s arc philosophy theology, and ideologies. 

h^veU. This terr has been defined on page 93. 

Types of Knowledg e about KnowleH ^^ 

^iSil^KaoHled^. This term refers to the epistemolo^icai 
Clements ot instr.cHo.^i content such as lavs concepts, 
rules, values, procedures and facts. 



(-') 



"P""""^^ - By this expression Is meant logical 
relations and .uch operations as deiining, explamiL 
classiiyine, and valuing. Hi«ining, 



I f I t-rm r...r.rs to adherence to a point 

ot - -"'I interpretation of the content 

Li.^^ T\ ""^^ P°i"'^ °f view may be 

socially neutral as in the so-called new math, or in th<. 
different approaches to biology, chemistry, ail physics 
In other cases, it a«y be socially deleterious. For exa«.ple 
biases about races, social classes, labor, management. Z' 

KrouDS well-being of certain 

groups or to the public welfare.'* 

ly pcs of . U t U ii^. This expression refers to the uses to 
can L n't'';^"".^'"'" °' Vcnowledge and logical operations 
activic es of life. For example, knowledge may be used in 
repetitive, associative, applicative ur interpretive ways 
or in making decision, or in justifying actions. 



2. Settings. 



the ^a^;^f^^*;^ 'I!" ""tting- category has been replaced in 

the basic fields schema by the category-.-'Areas of Knowledge " This 

of content Knowledge" are not settings but realoa 



inatr^rtT^rh'^' -terials concerned with the content of 

b^a inJ^s^m otJ^r 5* Others from public school text- 

^iok J^dcists FoJ f«ir""^''""' "<*i° -"d tele 

of certa[rel^n;c ? ^""Pl^. protocol materials to show the utility 
ot certain elements of scientific knowledge may be taken from article. 
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In news papers whorr such Icnu ^ cd^^t fs boiug used, I h- aualysj:. 
liu' protocols wcmld aiteni*)t 'o i how ' knov. \ dt;c is i:sic ii^ an 

articK- »t?. wi^ILas how tlu rra/.T usi..; li.^ <'V>i .lu v't-'j^o a.*« hf ad • ii, 
Simiiarl.', prolccol ina. trial., lo dtpicl cUm.-uts aiiow!( i^^. . , , 
Valiums, nt rali 2atli\i>. , . t.c iil«5Lory iii^iV bo Lakcn rroi.ic » 

i scoitr : w'i' r< tiho -..nacv. '.oiy i biiiv' <! i U'.sod ^^'i. ,:y 

fh raeuts as they appt ar in ii acht r pupi l-inCt vactioi: . 

• How tt^ Tni.erpx^et the BasIr^Fl lds-i ):* -t:n(iwlcciya' iM an . 

Protocol Mtorials developed to sh'^w how economic knowlcJt^r stud ..^ 
in high school is used in out-o i -schoo I Lize are placed (Figure 5) in 
ce ll RsAl'. Similarly, materials that are to be u.sed to i^huw thi* racial 
i.iase:^ of classroon discourt'c in n. junior iiigh school eourt;c in hii^torv 
are placed in cell DsPaB. I)' protocol mateiials rc eeveloned to 'hov 
the elemen: of knowledge in el em ntary shcool goo^rranhy, they would )> 
located in cell SoChK. Other niaterials can be distributed in clieir proper 
tells by reference to the various categories in Figure 3. 



ILLl'STHATIONS OF THJ' "'-'^V. THF: NAS'lE^^ COOKDIKATE SYSL'.fo 

It might be helpful to i^lurtrate the use of each O' 'hi.' tvo TOstfr 
coordinate sy-tcnis. Chat In t he pedago^^'ca^ doT.alti a d ' \^ in i , i( - 
ficld£-of-kn viedcc conialn, L- citing the devel.oo > vc o» f vo I cCii'f i; 
notocol projects, oae for each of the do'iuln;; ahovr. 

1 . A P^-oposed P-oject in the Pedar; o^ tcal ^lan . 

A developer r^ecidcs. In terms of his own crltf ria, that ptei ocoi 
inar lal ii lu^ode.i to provide - orleace in the IntcrDietfitf oi f r.vi^u'^ 
ri ionships in the clas.srooru. He niusL liisr deci<le upon ,;ie proc'. e 
^ruup concepts that he wisher to lave reflec.od In his proce^^ov materlnT. 
He next de lines the concepts of reference i,^roup, group nom, ard grotp 
reinforcement. He arist then decide upon the level, at which his protocol 
foaterial will be maf'.o. Since group relationships are 3o signiCicant ot 
the adoleacent level, ho decides to develop material portraying jitude-.Ci: 
in interaction at the high school level. Thus, in Figure L, he hns 
chosen to work at the adolescent level (A). Ho has, of course, ilrend.y 
decided upon the source of behavior in ^ igure l*-nupil behavior (P) 
since it involves relationships among ac'olescent students, fn.- next 
must decide upon the setting tor thlr interaction. He vacillates 
between showing tliis interaction In the peer group outsf.dt oJ school 
or in the clasrrocn. Because he is anxiour to have thlr: Interaction 
directly related to teaching, he decides upe the classroom as a sc "^rii];. 
He has chosen the classroom category (C) in e 1. 

He next must decide more specifically on tb v . of behavi 
he wants to occur. Since he is dealing with pu, . lavior. Figure 2 
in \;hlch pupil behavior is further specified, l« most pertinent foi lim.* 



^Figures 3 am 4 are not pertinent because they deal wi»:h refii ements 
of teacher behavior and oj teacher-pupil interaction. 
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In coTU>idcring the possible pupil bihaviors, ho decides that botii 
the affective (AF) and social (SI) aspects of behavior are llkt ly to bt 
involved in the type group inte ractions lie intends to port ra\ . rhe:.t , 
the! . are the types of behaviors which will hr» si^^ritieant in ni proti.^Lo^ 
mati rial. 

In thifi process oi planning by the coordinate system, the dev* toper 
of protocol niatt rials has become highly specific about the conct pr* tht> 
lovclr., thi fvttin^;s. and the types of behavior that hi^ ruat^ria] 
portray. turn, such specification will aid in the national i ■ urt 

to develop a variety vi [irotocol mati rials without extensive over i i:ipin^- 
and repetition. 

2 . A Proposed Project in the Basic*Fields'»o f-'K nowlcdge Plan . 

A professor of t ducation becomes concerned about the kinds of biases 
(racial, social class, etc.) that are often reinforced in the public 
schools. Me particularly wants his tcachcrs-in- training to become awart 

Lt. fr« uency with which teachers unintentionally convey biooes to 
sLuchiit In their classes. Referring to Fi>i;ure 5, he may first decide 
L[ 1. Liio area of knowledge in which such biases are likely to be convevtc'. 
i it 'ociological area would be an obvious choice, but the systematic 
pr "^.t ntation of certain biases through the selection and discussion ^^f 
i-'f^r ry matericil interests him more. Thus, lie has decided on the 
rytnbcilc category (Sy) as the area of k.'^ovledge the teaching of wh?ch 
will be portrayed in his protocol material. He next decides that he 
wiultl like to show this at the elementary level when many biases are 
beinjj; ioriiK-;!. Ihus, he selects the It .^l of middle childhood (C!i) . He 
has, of course, already determined that types of biases (B) will be the 
knowltdgc about knowledj^c that will be portrayci' ii \iLi: protocol materials. 

Once again, the developer of materials has necessari^ and desirably 
become highly specific about the dimensions that will bo portrayed in 
hit; protocol material. Once again, this will he?p future developers to 
det( rmirr^ what areas in the basic-fields*of -knowledge p^an still * ive 
not been sutiiciently developed in the form of protc.ol materials. 



PRIORITIES TN THE PEDACOGICAL PL\N 

Since the cells that include teacher-pupil interaction ia the class- 
room at all K vels are primarily those in which most teacliing problems 
fall, these cells are given top priority. The second priority is given 
to any of tl>e remaining cells in the pedagogical plan, but with the pro- 
vision that not more than 20 per cent of new projects can be assigned to 
the second level. 




Priority 
Level 

1 

2 
2 



Setting 

Classroom (C) 
Peer-group (Pg) 
Family (F) 

School (S) 
Community (CO) 



Behavior 

Teacher-pupil (Tp) 
Pupil (?) 
Pupil (P) 

Teacher (T) 
Teacher (T) 

lOA 



Level 

All levels 
Any (E,Ch,Pa,A,Adt) 
Any (E,Ch,Pa,A,Adt) 
Any (E,Ch,Pa,A,Adt) 
Any (i:,Ch, Pa,A,Adt) 



